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COMMISSION  ON  TIME  AND  LEARNING 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities, 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Labo:*  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:35  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Jeff  Bingaman, 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Bingaman  and  Jeffords. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Bingaman 

Senator  Bingaman  [presiding].  Why  don't  we  go  ahead  and  get 
started,  because  we  do  have  a  time  constraint  today  by  virtue  of 
the  conference  on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
which  starts  up  at  11  o'clock,  and  I  think  some  members  are  al- 
ready engaged  in  work  related  to  that. 

This  hearing  is  being  held  to  elicit  testimony  concerning  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Education  Commission  on  Time  and 
Learning  which  was  established  pursuant  to  a  bill  that  I  sponsored 
in  the  101st  Congress. 

In  1983,  the  report,  "A  Nation  at  Risk,"  stated  that  American 
students  were  spending  less  time  on  school  work  than  their  inter- 
national counterparts,  and  that  as  a  result  they  were  lagging  be- 
hind those  other  students.  The  commission  that  produced  that  re- 
port recommended  that  schools  and  legislatures  consider  7-hour 
school  days  and  200  to  220-day  school  years. 

I  remember  when  I  read  that  report  and  looked  at  my  own  State 
of  New  Mexico,  where  school  lasts  about  180  days,  about  168  of 
those  in  actual  instruction,  it  seemed  to  me  this  was  an  issue  that 
deserved  more  attention. 

In  1990,  I  introduced  a  bill  entitled  "The  200-Day  School  Year 
Study  Act,"  which  eventually  became  the  legislation  that  estab- 
lished this  commission.  My  hope  was  that  the  Federal  commission 
could  provide  a  focal  point  and  leadership  in  the  discussion  on  how 
to  extend  the  time  for  learning  for  our  children. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  report  of  the  commission,  "Prisoners  of 
Time,"  which  is  an  excellent  report,  provides  that  focus,  and  the 
Commission  is  providing  leadership  in  moving  to  address  this 
issue.  My  hope  is  that  the  commission's  work  will  be  taken  up  by 
the  Department  of  Education  and  by  the  individual  States,  and 
that  its  recommendations  will  be  implemented. 

(1) 


Thanks  to  the  passage  of  "Goals  2000,"  we  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  developing  national  content  standards  for  our  students.  The  de- 
velopment of  those  standards  makes  the  consideration  of  the  time 
issue  even  more  urgent.  How  are  we  to  expect  our  young  people  to 
meet  high  standards  if  we  do  not  provide  adequate  time  for  them 
to  learn?  I  am  very  concerned  that  we  are  creating  expectations  for 
our  children  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  meet  because  we  have  not 
g^ven  them  the  necessary  time  for  instruction. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  members  of  the  commission  have 
agreed  to  testify  here  today  about  their  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations. I  am  also  pleased  that  representatives  of  the  con- 
tent groups  involved  in  standard  setting  are  also  here  to  discuss 
the  implications  for  student  achievement  which  the  present  school 
day  and  school  year  have. 

I  am  especially  pleased,  however,  that  we  will  have  a  chance  to 
hear  from  some  educators  who  have  had  actual  experience  with  ex- 
tended time  for  learning  in  their  schools  and  who  have  wrestled 
with  the  financial  and  political  problems  that  come  with  longer 
days  or  years. 

This  is  not  a  simple  issue,  and  one  message  of  the  report  is  that 
better  learning  may  not  simply  be  a  matter  of  more  hours  or  more 
days.  Issues  of  technology,  teacher  development,  and  community  in- 
volvement all  come  into  play. 

Dr.  Groldberg  was  executive  director  of  the  commission  which  pro- 
duced the  1983  report,  "A  Nation  at  Risk."  His  excellent  work  on 
that  report  has  been  widely  recognized,  and  it  is  appropriate  that 
he  should  also  serve  as  executive  director  of  this  Commission  on 
Time  and  Learning,  since  it  was  the  recommendations  of  that  ear- 
lier report  that  caused  this  commission  to  come  into  existence. 

So  I  want  to  compliment  the  commission  for  the  good  work  they 
have  done  and  thank  them  for  being  here  today.  Let  me  just  make 
a  couple  of  requests. 

We  have  to  try  to  conclude  the  three  panels  by  around  11  o'clock, 
so  I  would  urge  the  witnesses  to  summarize  their  statements  to  the 
extent  they  can  so  we  do  have  a  little  time  for  questions.  And  also, 
I  will  say  that  we  will  leave  the  record  of  this  hearing  open  for  an- 
other 2  weeks,  and  if  anyone  wishes  to  make  comments,  they  can 
send  those  to  my  office  or  to  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Sub- 
committee on  Education. 

Now  let  us  proceed,  and  I  will  introduce  the  first  panel.  Our  first 
presenter  today  is  Milton  Goldberg,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning.  With  him  is 
Denis  Doyle,  who  is  a  distinguished  commission  member  with  a 
long  history  of  involvement  in  efforts  to  improve  education  in  this 
country,  and  Robert  Wehling,  who  is  the  senior  vice  president  of 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company  in  Cincinnati,  OH,  and  who  has  al- 
ways had  a  very  keen  interest  in  improvements  in  education. 

So,  Dr.  Goldberg,  why  don't  you  go  ahead  and  begin?  ^ 


STATEMENTS  OF  MILTON  GOLDBERG,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  ON  TIME  AND  LEARN- 
ING, WASHINGTON,  DC;  DENIS  P.  DOYLE,  MEMBER,  NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  COMMISSION  ON  TIME  AND  LEARNING, 
AND  SENIOR  FELLOW,  HUDSON  INSTITUTE,  CHEVY  CHASE, 
MD;  AND  ROBERT  L.  WEHLING,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT 
FOR  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS,  THE  PROCTER  AND  GAMBLE  COM- 
PANY,  CINCINNATI,  OH 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator,  for  this  oppor- 
tunity. I  want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  commission  for  your 
role  in  creating  this  commission  and  for  your  continued  support 
and  participation  during  the  2  years  that  we  worked  so  hard. 

When  our  report  was  released  in  May,  we  sent  copies  of  it  to 
business  leaders.  State  legislators,  and  to  every  school  district  in 
the  country.  And  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  today  that  the  re- 
sponse to  the  report  has  been  overwhelmingly  positive,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  of  implementing  some  of  its  recommenda- 
tions that  you  have  pointed  out. 

We  estimate  that  as  of  today,  more  than  2,000  articles  about  this 
report  have  appeared  in  newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country 
and  in  other  countries  around  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
might  tell  you  that  just  yesterday,  Glamour  Magazine  had  a  short 
article  about  the  report  of  the  commission  and  has  a  poll  for  its 
readers  about  how  they  feel  about  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission, and  we  look  forward  to  what  the  readership  of  Glamour 
Magazine  has  to  say  about  it. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thanks  for  mentioning  that.  I  seldom  get  to 
my  copy  of  Glamour,  so  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  I  assure  you  Senator,  it  was  shown  to  me;  I  did 
not  buy  it. 

During  our  work,  as  you  know,  we  travelled  throughout  the  coun- 
try. We  met  with  educators,  parents,  students,  researchers;  we 
studied  schools  and  programs  on  site;  we  worked  with  school  offi- 
cials in  Japan  and  Germany  to  complete  fact-finding  visits  to  those 
countries,  and  we  reviewed  volumes  of  research  about  time  and 
learning.  And  we  saw  people  all  over  this  country  working  very 
hard  to  improve  their  schools. 

As  you  have  pointed  out,  in  "A  Nation  at  Risk,"  we  recommended 
that  we  pay  particular  attention  to  the  time  question,  but  the  rec- 
ommendations of  that  report  have  essentially  gone  unheeded  where 
time  was  concerned. 

What  our  report  concludes  is  that  our  children  and  our  teachers 
and  the  families  of  our  children  tend  to  be,  where  schools  are  con- 
cerned, at  least,  "prisoners  of  time." 

The  "Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act"  offers  our  country,  we 
believe,  a  precedent- shattering  blueprint  for  educational  improve- 
ment, and  our  report  supports  "Goals  2000."  If  I  might  quote  what 
Secretary  Riley  said  just  a  few  days  ago  at  the  National  Press 
Club,  he  said:  "Educators  should  give  special  attention  to  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning  called' 
Prisoners  of  Time,'  which  speaks  directly  to  how  time  is  being 
taken  away  from  academics  during  the  American  school  day."  The 
secretary  continued  by  saying,  "We  will  not  be  able  to  be  first  in 
anything — math  or  science  or  any  other  subject,  for  that  matter — 


if  only  41  percent  of  the  school  day  is  given  over  to  the  core  aca- 
demic subjects,"  which  our  report  does  point  out. 

The  missing  link,  we  believe,  in  the  education  reform  movement 
is  time.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  national  education  goals,  we  must 
break  the  shackles  of  time  from  our  schools.  Schools  of  the  future 
must  make  learning  the  priority — a  clear  and  fixed  goal — and  time 
must  become  a  flexible  resource.  It  must  be  valued;  it  must  not  be 
wasted.  The  challenge  is  not  to  come  up  with  a  magical  number  of 
days  and  hours.  The  critical  issue. is  how  much  time  students  and 
teachers  need  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  goals.  In  many  cases,  in 
many  communities,  for  many,  many  children,  that  is  going  to  mean 
more  time. 

Education  research  and  simple  observations  demonstrate  that 
children  learn  at  different  rates  and  in  different  ways.  Yet  we  allo- 
cate time  in  our  schools  as  if  they  were  all  alike. 

In  the  past  years,  it  has  become  evident  that  the  more  schools 
try  to  be  equitable  in  allocating  time,  the  more  unfair  the  con- 
sequences. Proving  equal  time  for  students  who  need  more  time 
guarantees  unequal  results. 

If  we  want  to  give  every  student  equal  opportunities  to  meet  high 
academic  standards,  we  have  got  to  understand  that  some  students 
will  require  unequal  amounts  of  time.  Those  who  need  more  time 
to  learn  should  be  accommodated  while  we  also  attend  to  the 
unique  needs  of  the  advanced  and  other  students. 

Finally,  I  should  point  out  that  the  commission  recognized  that 
over  the- last  generation,  American  life  has  changed  profoundly. 
The  family  structure  has  changed.  Our  work  force  is  different.  Soci- 
ety is  more  diverse.  Technology  looms  as  a  growing  challenge,  just 
as  it  provides  us  with  enormous  opportunities.  Anxiety  about  crime 
is  a  concern  in  many  communities.  In  these  communities,  when 
children  are  not  with  their  families,  the  school  is  the  best  place  to 
be.  ^    ^ 

Our  schools  cannot  ignore  these  problems  because  they  tough  the 
lives  of  each  and  every  one  of  our  children.  Schools  should  remain 
open  to  serve  as  centers  for  services  that  may  be  provided  by  other 
community  agencies  while  also  attending  to  the  academic  needs  of 
the  children. 

But  as  we  point  out  from  page  1  to  the  final  page  of  our  report, 
learning  is  the  bottom  line.  The  6-hour,  180-day  school  year  should 
be  relegated  to  museums — an  exhibit  from  our  educational  past. 

As  our  report  concludes,  "American  students  will  have  their  best 
chance  at  success  when  they  are  no  longer  serving  time,  but  when 
time  is  serving  them." 

Thank  you.  Senator.  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr,  Goldberg  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Senator  Bingaman.  Mr.  Doyle,  do  you  have  some  comments? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  I  do,  and  I  can  be  mercifully  brief,  Senator 
Bingaman.  I  appreciate  your  generosity  in  inviting  us  to  appear  be- 
fore you.  It  is  a  special  pleasure  1  week  before  our  service  as  com- 
missioners comes  to  an  end;  we  turn  into  pumpkins  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber. 


I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  our  2-1/2  years  of  service  have 
been  productive  and  enHghtening,  and  I  know  that  my  fellow  com- 
missioners and  I  share  my  enthusiasm  for  the  work  we  were  privi- 
leged to  undertake  at  your  invitation  and  direction. 

May  I  also  say  that  I  am  confident  that  our  final  report,  "Pris- 
oners of  Time,"  has  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  national 
debate  about  education  reform  and  renewal.  At  the  time  the  com- 
mission was  created,  most  observers  assumed  that  our  principal 
concern  would  be  the  length  of  the  school  day  and  year.  Now,  to 
be  sure,  these  issues  are  important,  but  more  important  by  far  is 
learning,  and  that  became  the  focus  of  our  deliberations.  Indeed, 
we  believe  that  our  unique  contribution  to  the  national  education 
debate  has  been  to  identify  the  missing  puzzle  piece  to  make  time 
a  variable  and  not  a  constant. 

Historically,  as  you  know,  in  the  time  of  royal  tutors,  for  exam- 
ple— Alexander  with  Aristotle — time  was  a  variable.  Teaching  one 
on  one,  students  could  take  whatever  time  they  needed  to  master 
the  subject  at  hand,  just  as  we  as  adults  do  today.  In  fact,  most 
of  what  we  learn  outside  of  school  is  not  time-bound.  We  take  the 
time  we  need  to  acquire  mastery,  whether  it  is  a  second  language, 
a  game  like  bridge  or  golf,  or  the  intricacies  of  Robert's  Rules  of 
Order. 

Only  in  the  modern  era — the  era  of  mass  education — has  time  be- 
come fixed.  So  many  hours  or  davs  or  weeks  of  study  became  the 
metric,  not  how  much  you  learned.  And  as  we  all  know,  each  of  us 
learns  at  different  rates  at  different  times  in  our  lives.  At  least  we 
should  expect  our  schools  to  reflect  this  simple  truth. 

To  that  end,  I  would  like  to  make  four  uncomplicated  rec- 
ommendations to  this  committee  about  the  future  of  time  and 
learning,  each  reflecting  a  time-honored  Federal  role. 

First,  while  it  is  appropriate  that  our  service  as  commissioners 
come  to  an  end  next  week,  we  have  done  our  job,  and  it  is  time 
for  us  to  move  on.  The  work  we  began  should  not  stop.  The  baton 
should  be  passed  to  the  Department  of  Education,  and  future  Fed- 
eral education  policies  should  be  carefully  crafled  with  the  issue  of 
time  in  sharp  focus. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Government  should  get  its  own  house 
in  order  and  make  it  clear  that  time  can  be  a  variable  in  its  pro- 
grams, most  notably  Chapter  1.  Local  schools  should  be  free  to  run 
Chapter  1  programs  after  school  or  in  the  summer,  not  just  as  pull- 
out  programs.  Uncle  Sam  must  be  part  of  the  solution,  not  part  of 
the  problem. 

Second,  to  further  this  approach,  a  vigorous  public  information 
campaign  should  be  launched  by  the  Secretary  to  spread  the  word, 
and  an  electronic  clearinghouse  should  be  created  to  provide  much- 
needed  information  for  practitioners. 

Third,  to  give  some  bite  to  Federal  rhetoric,  a  United  States  De- 
partment of  Education  grants  program  should  be  established  to  un- 
derwrite bold  initiatives  for  new  time  and  learning  configurations. 
These  grants  should  support  demonstrations  which  will  model  new 
uses  of  time  and  learning,  rather  than  providing  operating  ex- 
penses, for  which  there  will  be,  of  course,  no  replacement  funds  at 
grants'  end. 


And  fourth  and  finally,  Federal  flexibility,  the  clearinghouse  and 
the  grants  program  should  be  materially  strengthened  with  a  vigor- 
ous technical  assistance  effort  for  States  and  localities  intent  on 
reconfiguring  time  and  learning. 

It  is  clear  that  we  know  enough  to  act;  what  is  needed  now  is 
vision,  leadership,  and  strong  encouragement  to  States  and  local- 
ities. 

Let  me  close  with  an  observation  that  emerged  from  our  commis- 
sion experience.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  most  dramatic 
and  interesting  examples  of  new  uses  of  time  and  learning  came 
from  small  schools  and  school  districts  who  did  it  on  their  own.  In 
the  best  American  tradition,  they  waited  for  no  one,  forged  ahead, 
and  set  the  pace  for  the  Nation.  A  short,  and  necessarily  incom- 
plete list  of  schools,  public  and  private,  makes  the  point:  Beacon 
Day  School  in  Oakland,  CA;  Mooresville,  NC;  Murfreesboro,  TE, 
the  community  from  which  our  commission  chairman  hails;  Buena 
Vista,  VA;  Leadville,  CO;  the  Cornerstone  School  in  Detroit,  MI; 
New  Stanley  in  Kansas  city;  Piscataquis  Community  High  School 
in  Guilford,  ME,  from  which  Commissioner  Norman  Higgins  will 
address  you  briefly  this  morning. 

What  did  these  schools  have  in  common  besides  size?  Visionary 
leaders,  men  and  women  willing  to  take  risks,  to  bend  the  rules, 
cut  red  tape,  and  not  take  anything  for  granted.  They  are  the  un- 
sung heroes  of  American  education  reform. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  submitted  for  your  review  and  information 
a  copy  of  an  article  I  did  for  the  Baltimore  Sun  last  spring  on  this 
subject.   ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you,  and  on  behalf  of  my  fellow  commissioners, 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  Nation  in  this  important 
undertaking. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Doyle  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Bingaman.  Mr.  Wehling,  why  don't  you  go  right  ahead? 

Mr.  Wehling.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bingaman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  strongly  endorse  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  this  report,  and  I  believe  I  speak  for  many  oth- 
ers in  the  business  community  when  I  say  that. 

I  see  many  analogies  between  successful  business  practices  and 
what  this  report  is  recommending  for  our  schools.  In  my  own  job, 
I  have  to  produce  high  quality  work  on  time,  but  I  have  substantial 
flexibility  which  allows  me  to  do  things  like  attend  this  hearing.  I 
have  access  to  my  office,  my  technology  and  support  personnel  24 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  It  is  this  flexibility  which  enables  me 
to  combine  education  interests,  children's  issues  and  community  af- 
fairs with  a  full  plate  of  basic  job  responsibilities. 

If  this  makes  sense  in  business,  why  not  in  the  schools,  which 
are  ultimately  preparing  our  children  for  the  world  of  work  and  for 
productive  citizenship? 

I  would  add  that  I  think  there  are  two  conditions  which  exist  in 
business,  but  which  are  not  universally  present  in  school  systems, 
which  are  an  essential  prerequisite  or  foundation  upon  which  the 
recommendations  in  this  report  must  build. 


The  first  relates  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  using  the  present  180 
days  as  well  as  we  need  to.  Most  students  are  not  attending  180 
days.  In  the  workplace,  everyone  is  expected  to  be  at  work  every 
day  on  time.  Regardless  of  the  structure  or  length  of  the  school  day 
and  school  year,  we  must  find  a  way  to  reinstilT  in  parents  and  stu- 
dents and  others  in  the  community  that  attendance  is  not  optional 
and  that  4  days  out  of  5  is  not  good  enough. 

Similarly  in  business,  we  devote  a  very  significant  amount  of 
time  to  the  continued  training  and  development  of  our  people.  We 
believe  there  simply  must  be  a  strong  commitment  to  a  sustaining, 
high  quality  professional  development  program  in  our  schools.  And 
again,  I  believe  this  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  many  fine  rec- 
ommendations in  "Prisoners  of  Time"  to  succeed. 

I  have  heard  some  critics  of  this  report  since  it  was  issued  say 
that  it  would  be  too  costly  to  add  to  the  school  day  or  week  or  year. 
I  go  back  and  look  at  how  we  would  look  at  this  issue  within  Proc- 
ter &  Gamble.  If  we  believed  the  data  and  findings  in  a  report  like 
this,  the  very  first  thing  we  would  do  is  look  at  the  cost  of  not  im- 
plementing it,  both  short-term  and  long-term.  I  really  believe,  hav- 
ing read  "Prisoners  of  Time"  in  some  depth,  that  the  costs  of  inac- 
tion on  this  report  are  completely  unacceptable. 

Therefore,  I  submit  that  we  must  implement  these  recommenda- 
tions— not  some  of  them,  but  all  of  them.  The  only  questions  we 
should  ask  ourselves  are  how  long  it  will  take,  how  creative  we  can 
be,  and  how  much  we  can  involve  parents  and  communities  in  mov- 
ing forward. 

My  greatest  personal  concern  has  to  do  with  the  expiration  of  the 
commission.  I  would  urge  Congress  to  monitor  implementation  on 
an  ongoing  basis  and  ask  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  others  for  reports  of  progress  on  an  an- 
nual basis  from  now  until  the  year  2000. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  say  on  your  suggestions — each  of  you  made  some  sugges- 
tions about  things  the  Federal  Government  can  do  to  try  to  see 
that  this  does  not  just  wind  up  as  a  set  of  unimplemented  rec- 
ommendations, and  I  think  that  is  really  what  we  need  to  focus  on 
at  this  point. 

I  think  the  idea  of  requiring  an  annual  report  of  how  we  are 
doing  is  a  good  one.  We  have  this  national  education  goals  panel, 
which  does  an  annual  report  card  on  how  well  student  performance 
is  coming  along,  and  maybe  we  need  to  look  at  ways  to  measure 
implementation  of  some  of  these  recommendations  included  in  that 
annual  report. 

I  do  not  know  if  any  of  you  have  thought  more  about  how  we 
would  go  into  the  monitoring  of  progress  in  this  area,  or  what  the 
right  things  would  be  to  monitor,  but  if  any  of  you  have  comments 
on  that,  I  would  be  interested  in  hearing  them. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  the  most  direct  thing  would  be  to  build  on  the 
Federal  Government's  experience  in  research  development  and 
data  collection  and  institute  an  annual  "time  and  learning  audit," 
in  the  way  we  would  do  a  management  audit,  and  see  what  com- 
munities and  school  districts  across  the  country  are  doing,  and  also 
build  in  some  significant  comparative  information  about  what  our 
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competitors  are  doing.  This  would  be  purely  information,  but  it 
would  be  extremely  valuable.  In  particular  the  kinds  of  charts  we 
are  able  to  bring  to  your  attention,  reviewing  how  few  hours  Amer- 
ican youngsters  go  to  academic  study  would  be  very,  very  impor- 
tant. 

There  is  some  preliminary  evidence  that  in  many  school  districts, 
the  standards  have  in  fact  been  raised,  and  youngsters  are  spend- 
ing more  time  on  demanding  academic  subjects,  and  we  should 
have  better  information  about  that  more  readily  available. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Who  would  do  that  annual  audit  that  you  are 
talking  about? 

Mr,  Doyle.  I  suppose  the  Department  of  Education  would  be 
the 

Mr.  Goldberg.  I  know  that  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  of  course  gathers  all  kinds  of  data,  and  it  might  very  well 
be  part  of  some  of  their  data  collection  activities.  In  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement  that 
is  now  taking  place,  there  are  likely  opportunities  for  data  collec- 
tion of  this  sort  in  addition  to  NCES.  And  of  course,  the  goals  panel 
that  you  have  described  is  probably  a  very  good  idea.  Senator. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Well,  I  think  we  need  to  try  to  think  through 
how  to  do  that,  and  maybe  there  is  still  time  to  do  something  be- 
fore the  Congress  adjourns  this  year.  At  anv  rate,  I  think  it  is  a 
long-term  undertaking,  and  I  agree  with  all  of  your  suggestions 
that  the' Federal  Government  needs  to  find  some  ways  to  go  ahead 
and  continue  to  push  on  these  so  that  they  do  not  just — we  did  the 
report  in  1983,  saying  we  should  have  a  longer  school  year,  and 
now  we  have  done  one  in  1994,  and  I  hate  to  have  us  do  one  in 
2005,  saying  the  same  thing,  which  is  unfortunately  all  too  often 
the  way  things  work  around  nere. 

Why  don't  we  move  on  to  the  second  panel.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  being  here. 

Our  second  panel  includes  members  of  the  education  community. 
First,  we  have  Robert  Spillane,  who  is  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Fairfax  County,  VA;  then,  we  have  Donna  Hardy,  who 
is  the  principal  of  New  Stanley  Elementary  School  in  Kansas  City, 
KS;  and  finally,  we  have  Anna  Marie  Ulibarri,  who  is  the  principal 
of  Emerson  Elementary  School  in  Albuquerque.  Thank  you  all  for 
being  here.  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Spillane,  please  proceed,  and  thank  you  for  coming. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ROBERT  R.  SPILLANE,  SUPERINTENDENT, 
FAIRFAX  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  FAIRFAX,  VIRGINIA; 
DONNA  HARDY,  PRINCIPAL,  NEW  STANLEY  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL,  KANSAS  CITY,  KS;  AND  ANNA  MARIE  ULIBARRI, 
PRINCIPAL,  EMERSON  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL,  ALBUQUER- 
QUE,  NM 

Mr.  Spillane.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  would  like  to  summarize 
also  and  try  to  be  brief. 

The  1983  "A  Nation  at  Risk"  report  that  Milt  Goldberg  was  exec- 
utive director  of  I  think  continues  to  have  long-time,  profound  im- 
pact on  education,  and  I  think  the  latest  report  in  1994,  "Prisoners 
of  Time,"  will  have  that  same  impact.  I  hope,  however,  that  we  will 
move  much  more  quickly. 


I  believe  in  the  report's  integrity  and  its  good  sense,  and  if  school 
systems  throughout  this  country  worked  hard  to  implement  the 
recommendations,  we  would  achieve  school  improvements  on  an 
unprecedented  scale. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  too  manv  major  reports  hit 
the  news  for  a  few  weeks,  and  people  earnestly  vow  to  act  on  it, 
and  then  the  next  report  comes  out,  or  we  get  distracted  in  our 
education  concerns,  without  keeping  our  focus  on  the  main  thing. 

There  is  a  sign  in  my  office  in  Fairfax  County,  so  everyone  has 
to  know  about  it,  and  it  says  "The  main  thing  is  to  keep  the  main 
thing  the  main  thing."  And  the  main  thing  is  the  academic  mission 
of  schools.  We  do  so  many  other  kinds  of  things,  and  the  schedule 
gets  crowded  out,  the  academic  subjects  get  crowded  out  by  other 
kinds  of  issues  and  concerns. 

So  it  is  important  that  we  all  focus  on  the  time  issue  in  terms 
of  the  time  that  we  perform  our  academic  functions. 

My  hope  is  that  we  can  break  ourselves  of  the  habit  of  diverting 
our  attention  and  our  energy  and  our  limited  resources  every  few 
years  and  will  stav  focused  on  the  tough,  the  clear,  and  the 
unyielding  truths  of  this  report — that  American  students  on  aver- 
age do  spend  less  time  than  students  in  other  countries  studying 
the  core  academic  subjects.  And  while  no  one  is  foolish  to  think 
that  more  is  necessary  better,  more  instructional  time-;— quality  in- 
structional time — is  an  indispensable  element  of  raising  the  aca- 
demic and  achievement  levels  for  all  of  our  students. 

This  is  not  a  unique  commitment  in  American  education  to  only 
those  who  can  achieve,  but  the  uniqueness  of  American  education 
is  that  we  provide  each  student,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  national- 
ity, and  probably  more  importantly,  socioeconomic  status,  with  an 
excellent  free  public  education,  the  promise  of  America — a  free  pub- 
lic education  for  all  of  our  youngsters. 

But  even  in  high-achieving  school  systems  like  Fairfax,  the  ex- 
pectations are  Hmited  by  what  is  realistically  possible  within  the 
constraints  of  a  fixed  clock  and  a  fixed  calendar.  The  curriculum 
has  exploded  in  recent  years,  and  the  demands  on  schools  have  in- 
creased dramatically,  and  something  has  to  give.  And  I  would  rath- 
er see  more  time  than  less  learning. 

For  example,  in  1987,  we  tried  to  increase  instructional  time  for 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  the  result  was  a  split 
decision.  After  long  and  very  arduous  debates,  we  did  add  a  7th  pe- 
riod to  our  school  day  in  the  secondary  school,  but  we  lost  a  pro- 
posal to  add  to  our  elementary  schedule. 

We  have  indisputable  evidence  from  costs,  involvement  and  re- 
quirements now  in  Fairfax  County  that  the  difference  between  a 
youngster  in  1988  taking  a  4-year  high-school  course  in  Fairfax 
County  and  1994  is  the  difference  of  4  years  versus  5  years;  they 
have  literally  added  the  extra  courses.  And  guess  what  the  number 
one  course  enrollment  became  when  we  added  the  extra  period? 
You  guessed  it;  it  was  mathematics.  And  guess  what  the  second 
one  was?  You  guessed  it;  it  was  science.  Youngsters  are  not  taking 
the  watered-down  courses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  people  are 
very  surprised  about  how  we  are  able  to  close  the  gap  as  we  are 
doing  between  our  minority  students  and  our  white  population. 
Part  of  that  is,  simplistically,  that  there  are  no  more  consumer 
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mathematics  courses  or  consumer  science  courses.  Everyone  takes 
the  rigorous  course. 

So  it  is  no  surprise  that  our  SAT  scores  go  up  26  points  over  2 
years  in  mathematics,  or  that  the  gap  between  minority  students 
and  white  students  is  narrowing,  because  minority  students  are  re- 
quired to  take  the  same  courses  that  everyone  is  supposed  to  be 
taking. 

But  the  objections  from  the  parents  and  the  teachers  to  lengthen- 
ing the  day  in  the  elementary  school  were  a  loss  of  planning  time 
for  teachers;  that  the  daily  schedule  and  increased  teaching  time 
did  not  increase  sales.  That  is  going  to  be  an  issue.  The  objections 
from  parents  were  disruption  of  scheduled  nonschool  activities,  pri- 
vate lessons,  team  practices,  and  sometimes,  excessive  academic 
pressure  on  young  children,  although  I  do  emphasize  "sometimes." 

We  will  be  struggling  with  these  issues  this  year,  because  we 
formed  another  citizen  task  force  initiated  by  the  school  board  and 
spurred  on  by  "Prisoners  of  Time."  And  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
we  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  of  this  commission.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  deputv  director  is  a  parent  in  the  Fairfax  County  Public 
Schools,  and  she  has  accepted  the  challenge  to  chair  the  one  in 
Fairfax  County.  And  I  think  everyone  needs  to  put  this  topic  on  the 
agenda. 

Let  me  conclude  bv  saying  that  the  local  community  really  needs 
to  commit  itself  to  tnis.  This  is  more  than  just  an  education  issue. 
The  6-hour,  180-day  year,  as  Milt  Goldberg  has  suggested  even 
today,  needs  to  be  relegated  to  the  museums,  an  exhibit  from  our 
educational  past.  But  all  of  our  leaders,  particularly  our  legislative 
leaders  as  well,  must  recognize  that  we  are  dealing  with  firmly-en- 
trenched societal  traditions  and  cultural  customs,  to  say  nothing  of 
commercial  interests. 

For  example,  in  Virginia,  in  our  code,  which  is  the  law,  the  legis- 
lature has  said  that  no  school  will  open  until  after  Labor  Day,  and 
it  was  about  6  or  7  years  ago  that  that  law  was  passed.  And  that 
was  strongly  supported  by  the  tourist  industry,  and  of  course,  we, 
not  too  facetiously  in  education,  call  it  the  "King's  Dominion  Finan- 
cial Assistance  Act."  But  it  has  sent  a  clear  message  that  the  tour- 
ist industry  has  more  impact  on  legislatures  than  the  education  es- 
tablishment because  we  used  to  start  school  the  last  week  of  Au- 
gust. But  then  again,  Congress  has  changed  its  schedule  also  and 
now  even  works  in  August. 

I  think  we  just  need  to  look  at  everyone's  responsibility  and  the 
impact  of  time. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Senator,  for  sponsoring  and  initiating 
this  kind  of  discussion.  I  think  first  and  foremost,  the  findings  will 
be  focusing  on  higher  academic  achievement  for  all  students,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  support  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  this  commission. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Spill ane  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] y 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Donna  Hardy,  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you,  from  New  Stan- 
ley Elementary  School  in  Kansas  City.  Please  go  ahead. 

Ms.  Hardy.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bingaman. 
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I  would  like  to  share  first  just  a  little  information  about  New 
Stanley  and  how  we  restructured  time. 

The  New  Stanley  School  of  Kansas  City,  KS  is  an  inner  city 
school.  It  is  a  neighborhood  elementary  school.  It  is  a  very  old 
building.  It  was  built  in  1913.  There  are  about  380  students,  81 
percent  of  whom  receive  free  and  reduced  lunch.  The  student  popu- 
lation is  about  7  percent  Asian,  27  percent  Hispanic,  33  percent  Af- 
rican American,  33  percent  Anglo,  with  about  33  staff  members. 

In  1989,  our  superintendent,  who  was  at  that  time  Dr.  David 
Lusk,  instructed  a  team  to  apply  for  an  RJR  Nabisco  grant.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  process  that  ended  in  March  of  1990,  when 
we  received  a  $750,000  grant.  Over  1,000  schools  applied  for  the 
grant,  and  15  schools  were  selected;  three  of  those  schools  were 
fully  funded,  and  New  Stanley  was  one  of  the  three.  The  funds 
were  awarded  over  a  3-year  period. 

The  New  Stanley  program  is  based  on  high  expectations  for  all 
of  our  students,  expanded  opportunities  for  all  to  succeed,  contin- 
ued growth  for  students  and  staff.  And  the  background  of  our  pro- 
gram is  the  effective  schools  movement,  efficacy  institute  training 
by  Dr.  Jeff  Howard  at  Harvard  University,  and  the  Comer  Model 
of  School  Governance  by  James  Comer  at  Yale  University. 

Some  of  the  features  of  the  New  Stanley  program  include  team 
teaching,  where  teams  of  three  teachers  are  responsible  for  the  in- 
struction of  all  the  students  on  that  grade  level.  The  teachers  have 
the  responsibility  and  the  freedom  to  group  and  to  regroup  in  ways 
that  best  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  their  students.  The  teachers  have 
common  planning  time  so  they  can  collaborate  to  provide  the  best 
instruction  for  the  students. 

Another  feature  is  that  teams  of  teachers  followed  students  for 
a  2-  to  3-year  cycle.  For  example,  kindergarten  teachers  began  with 
a  group  of  kindergarten  and  taught  them  1st  and  2nd  grade.  An- 
other team  of  teachers  took  the  students  from  3rd  to  4th  and  to  5th 
grade.  This  gives  teachers  the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  their  stu- 
dents very  well  and  to  get  to  know  the  parents. 

Students  and  teachers  do  not  have  to  get  acquainted  or 
reacquainted  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  when  they  come  back, 
they  are  ready  to  study. 

We  have  implementation  of  site-based,  share  decisionmaking 
through  the  Comer  Model,  in  which  parents  and  communities  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  that  school  team. 

We  used  outcomes-based  education,  which  gives  teachers  focused 
views  on  what  is  most  important  for  students  to  learn  and  to  give 
students  expanded  opportunities  to  master  the  significant  learning. 

We  use  a  lot  of  extensive  technology  to  manage  information  and 
to  prepare  students  to  use  the  tools  of  the  21st  century. 

We  have  multiple  means  of  assessment  to  expand  how  we  look 
at  student  progress  beyond  just  these  standardized  test  scores, 
which  includes  portfolio  assessment,  self-evaluation,  kid-watching, 
audio  and  video  tapes,  and  we  are  into  action  research. 

The  whole  staff  receives  efficacy  training  to  better  understand 
how  to  work  with  students  to  ensure  that  all  of  our  students  can 
learn  and  be  successful. 

We  implemented  an  extended  day  care  where  working  parents 
can  bring  their  children  at  7  in  the  morning,  and  they  are  there 
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until  5:30  in  the  afternoon.  We  offer  breakfast  and  hot  lunch  pro- 
gram, 

I  feel  that  the  biggest  change  at  New  Stanley  was  time,  the 
changes  we  made  with  time  were  the  amount  of  time  teachers  and 
students  spent  at  school  and  what  they  did  while  they  were  there. 

When  we  talk  about  time  at  New  Stanley,  it  is  not  a  simple  task. 
We  increased  student  days  from  180  to  203  days.  Our  teacher  duty 
days  increased  from  187  to  219.  Our  school  year  began  in  mid-Au- 
gust and  ended  in  mid-July  the  next  year.  Our  school  year  was  di- 
vided into  four  10-week  quarters,  with  a  one-week  student  break 
separating  each  quarter. 

This  is  the  5th  year  of  New  Stanley.  The  grant  was  for  3  years. 
The  grant  paid  for  the  additional  time  teachers  spent  working  with 
our  students.  Remember,  the  grant  was  3  years  and  nonrenewable. 

Our  district  felt  that  what  was  happening  at  New  Stanley  was 
very  significant.  The  efficacy  training,  the  Comer  Model,  and  the 
outcomes-based  education  became  a  part  of  the  district's  5-year 
strategic  plan.  The  extended  year  did  not. 

We  believed  very  strongly  in  what  was  happening  at  New  Stan- 
ley. By  the  end  of  the  4th  year,  we  got  a  new  superintendent,  Dr. 
James  Hensley.  Dr.  Hensley  felt  that  New  Stanley  was  doing  some 
important  things  for  education  in  Kansas  City,  KS.  He  felt  that  the 
3  months'  vacation  each  summer  did  not  benefit  students.  He  en- 
couraged us  to  look  at  how  we  could  restructure  our  school  year 
using  180  days.  We  maintained  all  of  the  components  of  our  pro- 
gram. 

The  school  year  now  begins  the  first  of  August.  There  is  a  2-week 
intercession  in  October  which  provides  intensive  reading  and  math 
attention,  plus  opportunities  to  use  skills  around  a  special  theme. 
We  will  service  150  students  with  a  l-to-15  student-teacher  ratio. 
The  teachers  will  focus  on  reading  and  math  schools. 

The  second  intercession  will  run  the  first  2  weeks  in  March.  All 
staff  members  and  students  who  do  not  participate  in  the  interces- 
sions have  vacation  time. 

New  Stanley  will  observe  the  same  holidays  as  the  rest  of  our 
district.  The  month  of  July  is  all  school  vacation.  We  extended  our 
school  day  by  15  minutes  each  day,  and  we  continue  to  use  2  hours 
each  Wednesday  for  staff  development  time. 

In  restructuring  New  Stanley,  we  changed  how  we  teach,  what 
we  teach,  how  we  feel  about  students,  and  how  students  feel  about 
themselves.  If  we  want  our  students  to  be  the  best,  we  must  pro- 
vide time  to  develop  our  teachers. 

New  Stanley  chose  the  four  one-week  sessions  between  quarters 
for  record  preparation,  parent  conferences,  yes,  and  home  visita- 
tions, team  planning,  and  for  the  development  of  staff.  During  staff 
development  time,  we  have  worked  on  developing  staff  in  every- 
thing from  using  developmentally  appropriate  practices  to  alter- 
native assessment  to  teaching  English  as  a  second  language.  We 
increased  the  amount  of  time  and  the  quality  of  time  that  we  spend 
teaching  and  learning. 

I  too  support  this  report  on  "Prisoners  of  Time."  The  report 
states  that,  "As  a  people,  we  fail  to  acknowledge  that  a  Nation's 
economic  power  often  depends  on  the  strength  of  its  educational 
system."  The  strongest  message  that  this  commission  can  send  to 
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the  American  people  is  that  education  must  become  a  new  national 
obsession,  as  powerful  as  sports  and  entertainment,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  a  spiral  of  economic  and  social  decline. 

Thank  you.  Senator. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Hardy  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Next,  Anna  Marie  Ulibarri,  principal  of  Emerson  Elementary 
School  in  Albuquerque. 

Ms.  Ulibarri.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity,  Senator. 

I  would  like  to  share  some  of  the  different  types  of  programs  that 
we  have  at  Emerson,  also  highlighting  not  only  what  we  are  doing, 
but  how  we  are  going  about  working  with  our  families  and  chil- 
dren. 

"People  are  lost.  Coming  in  contact  with  school  has  made  us  feel 
like  part  of  the  world."  This  quote  came  from  an  Emerson  parent — 
a  parent  who,  like  so  many  parents,  want  for  their  children  to  be 
prepared,  productive,  and  responsible  members  of  society.  Yet  this 
parent  also  captured  the  reality  that  many  families  who  live  in  the 
Emerson  district  experience. 

This  reality  includes  violence,  poverty,  and  often  a  sense  of  hope- 
lessness. Emerson  Elementary  lies  in  tne  southeast  quadrant  of  Al- 
buquerque. This  area  is  unfortunately  a  site  for  a  great  deal  of  vio- 
lence, drug  dealing  and  prostitution. 

Our  children  are  very  aware  and  concerned  over  what  occurs  in 
their  neighborhood.  Many  of  them  have,  at  a  very  early  age,  devel- 
oped copmg  strategies  which  perhaps  we  as  auults  nave  not  yet 
had  to  deal  with.  The  realities  which  our  children  face  are  realities 
which  schools  cannot  neglect. 

If  in  fact  we  are  to  say  that  we  have  goals  for  all  children,  as 
outlined  in  "Goals  2000,"  then  schools  must  work  differently,  and 
schools  must  look  different. 

Emerson  Elementary  is  the  8th  largest  elementary  school  in  a 
district  that  has  80  elementary  schools.  We  have  a  student  popu- 
lation of  736  students  K  through  5,  with  an  additional  70  children 
who  attend  early  intervention  programs  beginning  at  age  3  through 
5.  Eighty-nine  percent  of  our  children  who  qualify  for  free  or  re- 
duced lunch  and  a  mobility  rate  of  94  percent.  Two  hundred  twenty 
of  our  students  are  limited  English  proficiency,  many  of  them  arriv- 
ing in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time.  Fifty-six  percent  of  our 
children  are  Hispanic,  15  percent  Native  American,  5  percent 
Asian,  4  percent  African  American,  and  20  percent  Anglo. 

Emerson  Elementary  has  a  history  of  providing  innovative  pro- 
grams for  the  children  and  families  it  serves.  We  nave  a  strong  re- 
lationship with  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  This  collaboration 
has  included  Emerson  establishing  a  focus  as  a  professional  devel- 
opment school.  This  means  that  we  have  a  teacher  training  pro- 
gram on  site  and  have  had  for  the  last  3  years.  It  also  means  that 
the  types  of  structures  we  have  and  how  instruction  is  provided  for 
our  children  have  changed,  especially  over  the  last  3  years.  Be- 
cause we  have  so  many  different  programs  at  Emerson,  it  would  be 
very  easy  for  us  to  fragment  the  type  of  learning  that  occurs,  so 
instead,  we  now  have  teachers  working  in  teams,  ESL  teachers 
working  with  bilingual  teachers  and  Chapter  1  teachers,  so  that  we 
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are  not  pulling  children  out  of  their  regular  classroom  setting,  but 
these  professionals  are  working  together. 

Ultimately,  what  this  all  means  is  that  we  are  lifelong  learners 
who  constantly  review  and  evaluate  our  processes  and  programs. 
This  is  a  positive  reflection  on  the  staff  members  who  work  at  Em- 
erson. We  are  also  a  pilot  site  for  the  Human  Services  Collabo- 
rative, fully  recognizing  that  as  schools  we  cannot  possibly  begin  to 
meet  all  of  the  many  needs  that  our  children  come  with;  but  in 
fact,  we  have  social  agencies  and  our  school  working  together  as 
team  members  to  address  the  needs  expressed  by  our  community 
in  the  areas  of  violence  prevention,  mental  health  and  physical 
health.  We  have  on  site  a(  social  worker,  a  nurse  practitioner,  mem- 
bers of  YBI,  which  is  a  gang  intervention  p-'ogram  providing  after- 
school  opportunities  for  our  children;  income  support  workers  from 
the  State  to  provide  services  after  school  to  our  families;  parenting 
classes  offered  weekly;  an  onsite  coordinator  for  the  Human  Serv- 
ices Collaborative  program  which  we  have  funded  through  our 
school  budget;  a  before  and  after-school  program  which  begins  a  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  closes  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and 
university  students  who  serve  as  mentors  and  positive  role  models 
for  our  children.  We  will  also  begin  after-school  clubs  with  a  focus 
on  fine  arts,  sports,  and  social  skills  development.  These  clubs  will 
also  be  in  session  during  part  of  the  summer  to  offer  safe  alter- 
natives for  our  children. 

Emerson  was  a  year-around  multitrack  school.  Before  adopting 
this  type  of  calendar,  the  staff  spent  a  year  evaluating  the  pros  and 
cons  of  such  a  calendar,  and  in  talking  with  parents  to  receive 
input  from  them. 

We  successfully  implemented  this  schedule  for  3  years.  We 
worked  to  ensure  strong  communication  with  our  families  and  were 
offering  safe  alternatives  during  vacation  periods  on  our  school  site; 
2-week  periods  for  half-day  sessions,  we  offered  at  $1  per  child. 

We  also  felt  that  the  year-around  calendar  offered  consisteiicv  in 
the  lives  of  children  who  desperately  need  consistency.  Children 
transition  back  into  a  school  schedule  easily  afler  a  3-week  break, 
with  little  if  any  need  for  review  of  material  or  expectations.  It  also 
gave  staff  members  a  flexibility  that  does  not  exist  with  a  tradi- 
tional calendar.  Staff  members  could  exchange  days;  it  gave  them 
opportunities  for  staff  development.  They  could  also  then  serve  as 
substitute  teachers  in  our  building.  Teachers  also  found  that  there 
was  less  burnout  because  of  the  more  frequent  breaks  during  the 
school  year. 

In  May  of  1993,  shortly  after  the  commission  visited  Emerson, 
we  were  directed  by  our  school  board  to  hold  a  vote  concerning 
year-around  education.  Although  we  had  surveyed  our  community 
yearly  to  request  feedback  on  this  type  of  scheduling,  and  the  feed- 
back did  seem  to  support  this  work,  our  community  voted  to  return 
to  a  traditional  schedule. 

We  have  worked  in  a  positive  manner  to  respond  to  the  direction 
given  to  us  by  our  community  and  school  board.  We  ended  our 
1993-94  school  year  as  a  year-around  school  and  began  on  August 
15th  on  a  traditional  schedule. 

Although  the  use  of  an  innovative  calendar  is  not  an  alternative 
which  we  presently  have  in  place  at  Emerson,  we  do  continue  to 
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build  on  the  many  programs  which  we  have,  and  we  feel  we  offer 
our  children  daily  opportunities  to  succeed.  Our  vision  for  Emerson 
will  continue  to  oe  that  all  of  our  students  will  be  prepared,  pro- 
ductive, and  responsible  citizens  of  the  future. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Ulibarri  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Spillane,  let  me  ask  vou,  how  many  days  of  instruction  do 
you  provide  for  students  in  the  Fairfax  school  district? 

Mr.  Spillane.  Right  now,  183,  Senator. 

Senator  Bingaman.  What  discretion  do  you  have  as  the  super- 
intendent, or  the  school  board  there  at  the  district  level,  to  change 
that,  as  you  see  it?  I  know  you  have  this  law  that  says  you  cannot 
start  before  Labor  Day,  but  could  you  extend  the  school  year  into 
June  if  you  decided  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Spillane.  Yes,  we  could.  We  actually  have  a  193-day  school 
year,  but  we  set  those  other  10  days  aside  for  teacher  training  be- 
cause we  believe  that  is  extremely  important.  The  quality  of  the 
work  force,  teaching  staff,  is  part  of  the  quality  of  time  and  what 
this  report  addresses  as  well. 

Senator  Bingaman.  And  you  said  that  one  of  the  complaints  that 
was  raised  when  you  talked  about  additional  time  for  teaching  was 
concerns  of  teachers  about  lost  planning  time;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Spillane.  That  is  correct.  That  pretty  much  single-handedly 
defeated  the  elementary  school  extension  of  the  day.  Actually,  we 
close  a  half-day  on  Monday  every  week,  and  we  wanted  to  have  a 
full-day  week.  The  half-day  on  Monday  is  used  for  planning  time, 
administrative  time  for  teachers,  meetings  with  parents,  and  other 
activities,  in-service  education  activities  as  well.  We  felt  that  those 
functions  could  take  place  at  other  times — after  school,  or  on  other 
days  during  the  school  year — but  that  was  not  to  be.  There  was  a 
very  strong  coalition  of  parents  and  teachers  against  that. 

Senator  Bingaman.  But  that  did  not  carry  the  day  as  regards  the 
high  school. 

Mr.  Spillane.  No,  the  high  school  did  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  one  of  our  23  high  schools  has  really  an  8- 
period  day,  and  that  is  the  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  for 
Science  and  Technology,  and  that  is  the  number  one  nigh  school  in 
the  United  States,  this  year  having  achieve  113  Merit  Semifinalists 
in  that  school  alone. 

Senator  Bingaman.  That  is  an  impressive  accomplishment,  no 
question.  They  have  the  same  number  of  school  days,  but  they  have 
eight  sessions  each  day? 

Mr.  Spillane.  Eight  periods,  which  is  actually  an  additional  40 
minutes  beyond  even  our  7-period  day. 

Senator  Bingaman.  So  when  do  they  start  and  when  do  they  fin- 
ish? 

Mr.  Spillane.  They  will  start  at  7:30  in  the  morning  and  finish 
some  time  around  4,  plus  they  have  activity  periods  as  well.  So  ba- 
sically, school  is  going  on  somewhere  between  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

I  must  also  say.  Senator,  in  terms  of  time,  we  are  also  proud  of 
our  dropout  rate  in  terms  of  the  way  it  is  going,  even  with  the  in- 
creased diversity  in  our  population,  particularly  limited-English- 
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speaking  youngsters  coming  in  from  Central  and  South  America.  In 
1985,  our  dropout  rate  was  2.8  percent.  Today,  it  is  1.6  percent. 
And  the  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  encouraged  youngsters 
rather  than  drop  out,  to  go  into  our  adult  education  program,  and 
our  adult  education  programs  will  then  assume  a  lot  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  high  school  courses.  Therefore,  we  literally  have  80,000 
people  in  our  adult  education  programs,  and  the  whole  diversity 
from  English  as  a  second  language  to 

Senator  Jeffords.  How  many  was  that — 80,000? 

Mr.  Spillane.  Eighty  thousand.  We  have  140,000  students  in  our 
school  system;  we  are  in  the  10th  largest  in  the  Nation.  So  80,000 
in  the  adult  education  program,  which  includes  several  thousand 
young  people  getting  a  high  school  diploma,  which  does  two  things. 
Our  dropout  rate  in  and  of  itself  is  not  what  we  are  looking  for, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  manifestation  that  youngsters  will  finish 
courses.  Some  youngsters,  particularly  poor  youngsters,  need  to 
work,  want  to  work,  have  to  work,  and  that  is  okay  with  us.  That 
is  a  parental  and  a  student  decision.  But  even  in  terms  of  time,  I 
think  time  for  schools  has  been  restricted  to  the  typical  school  day, 
and  I  think  we  just  need  to  keep  our  schools  open  more  often,  in- 
cluding in  the  evening,  and  I  think  that  that  is  a  time  factor  that 
does  not  really  add  anything.  It  is  not  any  more  costly  to  run  a 
night  program  for  youngsters  as  compared  to  a  day  program. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Now,  the  80,000  people  you  have  in  adult 
education,  that  is  also  operated  under  your  school  district. 

Mr.  Spil-lane.  That  is  correct,  Senator. 

Senator  Bingaman.  You  have  a  2-year  community  college  system 
that  the  school  district  operates. 

Mr.  Spillane.  Yes,  we  do — and  I  must  say,  an  excellent  one  also, 
Senator. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Great.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  ask  Donna  Hardy  a  couple  of  questions  now,  and  also 
Anna  Marie,  and  then  I  will  defer  to  Senator  Jeffords. 

You  have  a  substantial  numbers  of  days  that  teachers  come,  but 
students  do  not.  I  think  you  said  that  you  have  203  days  of  school, 
but  you  have  219  teacher  days.  Is  that  right? 

Ms.  Hardy.  When  we  first  started,  we  were  on  10  weeks  on,  1 
week  off,  so  the  students  would  go  for  10  weeks,  and  they  would 
be  off  1  week,  and  that  was  the  time  when  the  teachers  aid  their 
staff  development  and  training.  That  happened  until  this  year. 
This  year,  we  have  a  one-track,  60/20,  and  we  are  using  the  20  as 
intercession.  So  now,  the  teachers  will  not  have  219;  they  will  have 
I  think  it  is  207,  and  the  children  will  have  a  total  of  200.  They 
will  have  the  180  days,  plus  we  have  20  days  for  intercession,  so 
that  will  give  an  additional  20  days  for  at  least  150  of  our  students 
to  come,  because  we  truly  feel  that  there  are  some  students  who 
just  need  more  time  with  learning.  So  those  kids  will  come  back  in 
October  and  in  March. 

Senator  Bingaman.  How  many  elementary  schools  are  there  in 
your  district? 

Ms.  Hardy.  Thirty-two. 

Senator  Bingaman.  And  you  have  gone  to  this  schedule  of  start- 
ing August  1st. 

Ms.  Hardy.  Right. 
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Senator  Bingaman.  Has  there  been  any  suggestion  that  that 
should  expand  or  spread  to  the  other  elementary  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict? 

Ms.  Hardy.  We  have  at  the  present  time  several  schools  that  are 
asking  to  start  next  year,  and  we  are  encouraging  our  district  and 
our  board  to  let  that  happen.  At  the  present  time,  our  whole  dis- 
trict has  taken  at  least  three  components  from  the  pilot  that  we 
had  with  the  project,  and  they  are  already  letting  teachers  follow 
kids.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  as  far  as  money  issues  are  not 
a  problem,  so  our  district  is  now  doing  that.  The  James  Comer 
process  and  the  efficacy  training  for  teachers  are  happening 
throughout  our  district  K  through  12. 

The  year-around  model  is  the  one  thing  that  is  very  slow  to  hap- 
pen, and  you  know  why;  it  is  because  of  the  big  money  issue.  This 
was  the  first  year  we  started  with  the  intercession,  so  our  super- 
intendent being  new  suggested  that  we  pilot  that  for  a  year  before 
he  started  letting  other  schools  do  that.  But  we  do  feel  that  that 
would  be  something  that  all  of  the  schools  that  are  chapter  schools 
especially  can  do,  because  we  are  using  our  chapter  funds  to  budget 
our  intercessions. 

Senator  Bingaman.  So  you  do  not  see  any  problem  in  the  way 
Chapter  1  is  now  operating  that  would  keep  that  from  happening? 

Ms.  Hardy.  At  the  present  time,  I  am  considered  a  schoolwide 
chapter  project,  and  right  now,  we  are  getting  more  and  more  of 
those  schoolwide  projects  in  our  district.  I  think  Kansas  City,  KS 
is  one  of  the  districts  with  the  most  schoolwide  projects  of  any  dis- 
trict. And  all  of  those  schoolwide  projects  will  have  the  same  flexi- 
bility that  we  have,  yes. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  ask  Anna  Marie  a  question  now.  The  big  debate  in  Albu- 
querque, of  course,  has  been  whether  we  would  go  with  the  tradi- 
tional school  year  or  with  the  year-around  school  year,  but  there 
has  not  been  much  public  debate  about  the  number  of  days  of  in- 
struction. 

What  is  your  cut  on  that?  How  many  days  of  instruction  do  you 
provide  at  Emerson,  and  do  you  think  it  is  adequate? 

Ms.  Ulibarri.  Right  now,  we  are  providing  180  days,  as  does  ev- 
eryone else,  because  even  on  the  year-around  model  that  we  were 
on,  it  was  still  a  60/15  model,  so  the  number  of  days  did  not  in- 
crease. What  was  different,  of  course,  was  the  amount  of  time  that 
children  were  away  from  school  at  any  given  time. 

I  do  support  many  of  the  findings  in  the  report,  because  children 
do  need  more  time,  and  I  gave  you  many  reasons  why,  including 
children  who  have  limited  English  proficiency,  children  who  come 
from  homes  and  neighborhoods  that  are  not  safe.  We  need  to  pro- 
vide them  with  different  kinds  of  alternatives.  And  I  am  talking 
about  academics;  I  am  not  really  talking  about  our  being  the  social 
agencies,  but  giving  them  that  additional  time  for  the  academics. 
To  me,  it  is  very  important. 

What  we  have  done  is  restructured  how  we  plan  with  one  an- 
other. We  are  also  a  schoolwide  Chapter  1  site,  so  we  use  some  of 
that  money  in  terms  of  team  meetings  for  teachers,  so  that  that 
planning  time,  that  staff  development  time  that  is  so  essential,  is 
available.  Some  of  the  money  we  have  received  from  the  university, 
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we  also  use  not  only  for  a  schoolwide  focus,  which  this  year  has 
been  the  development  of  social  skills  for  our  children,  but  also  to 
allow  for  individual  interests  of  teachers  at  our  school. 

But  I  think  that  very  definitely  we  need  to  think  in  broader 
terms.  We  need  to  be  allowed  to  take  some  risks  in  these  areas, 
and  we  need  to  recognize  that  not  all  communities  are  alike,  that 
there  are  communities  that  need  a  different  type  of  structure. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Let  me  now  defer  to  Senator  Jeffords. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Jeffords 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  for  this  hearing. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  critical  areas  for  us  to  examine 
if  this  Nation  is  going  to  meet  "Goals  2000"  and  if  we  are  going  to 
proceed  into  the  next  century  with  the  kind  of  work  force  and  per- 
sonnel and  people  in  this  country  that  we  need  to  prosper. 

I  have  a  "one  percent  for  education"  proposal  which  is  trying  to 
help  deal  with  some  of  these,  that  is,  to  increase  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures one  percent  per  year  of  the  total  Federal  budget — that 
is  $15  billion  a  year — until  we  are  an  equal  partner  with  the  local 
governments  and  the  States  to  help  provide  education. 

One  of  the  areas  where  the  prognostication  is  that  the  greatest 
increase  in  expense  would  be  to  go  to  a  220  or  even  240-day  school 
year,  as  some  countries  have.  The  costs  that  have  been  attributed 
to  those  changes  are  rather  dramatic — about  $36  billion  a  year  na- 
tionwide for  each  20  days.  You  can  multiply  that  out  and  get  a 
Eretty  high  figure.  And  another  one,  for  extending  the  school  year 
y  an  hour,  or  maybe  two,  I  think,  would  be  about  $10  billion  a 
year. 

With  all  of  the  pressures  we  have  on  school  budgets,  I  am  inter- 
ested in  your  reflections  on  what  has  happened  to  you  in  those 
areas  where  you  have  been  demonstrating  as  to  the  necessary  in- 
crease in  budgets  to  accommodate  the  increase  in  the  length  of 
times. 

Mr.  Spillane? 

Mr.  Spillane.  The  7-period  day,  or  adding  an  additional  50  min- 
utes to  the  day  for  the  high  schools,  came  at  a  time  when  the  econ- 
omy was  a  little  stronger  than  it  is  showing  right  now.  We  have 
a  $1  billion  per  year  budget,  but  that  was  about  $100  million. 

Senator  Jeffords.  So  about  a  10  percent  increase. 

Mr.  Spillane.  About  a  10  percent  increase  in  that  particular 
area.  But  that  added,  as  I  recall,  almost  275  to  300  teachers  to  the 
high  school.  It  did  not  cause  additional  work  load.  I  think  in  some 
cases — I  am  not  about  to  publicly  proclaim  that  we  need  to  have 
teachers  spend  more  time  without  additional  salaries — but  I  think 
there  is  some  tradeoff  there,  too.  I  do  not  think  that  adding  an 
hour  a  day  should  subsequently  divide  salaries  and  add  that  per- 
centage on;  I  just  do  not  think  that  is  reasonable.  And  I  think  it 
is  something  that  I  as  a  superintendent  would  work  with  our 
teachers — well,  we  have  23,000  employees,  so  everyone's  lives 
would  be  affected  by  it.  But  there  are  some  tradeoffs  on  that,  and 
I  would  not  doubt  that  some  people  would  be  willing  to  go  the  extra 
mile  themselves  because  I  think  we  do  have  a  lot  of  people  commit- 
ted to  quality  education,  and  I  think  we  have  a  lot  of  people  who 
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understand  that  we  are  falling  far  behind.  Even  in  Fairfax  County, 
where  we  brag  about  ourselves  a  lot,  and  we  are  very  pleased  with 
ourselves,  and  unfortunately,  too  many  occasions,  that  is  where  we 
compare  ourselves  with  cities  our  size  in  a  number  of  other  places 
in  the  United  States  with  students  in  our  numbers.  But  when  we 
compare  ourselves  internationally,  we  have  a  lot  to  be  ashamed 
about,  and  that  is  a  dose  of  reality  for  us. 

Senator  Jeffords.  That  is  a  critical  point,  because  that  is  what 
we  have  a  tendency  to  do,  is  compare  ourselves  within  this  country. 
But  when  you  look  at  a  study  with  Taiwanese  high  school  students, 
where  they  have  an  extra  40  days  a  year,  they  end  up  2  years 
ahead  of  our  students  in  math  and  other  subjects,  which  about 
equates  to  the  additional  length  of  the  school  day.  So  we  do  have 
to  wonder  whether  we  had  better  start  comparing  ourselves  espe- 
cially with  other  international  comparisons  of  13-year-olds  and  so 
on,  which  show  that  we  are  either  last  or  next-to-the-last  in  math 
and  science,  probably  two  of  the  most  critical  elements  in  measur- 
ing prosperity. 

What  about  the  length  of  the  school  year?  Can  you  give  me  any 
idea  what  the  cost  implications  have  been  in  those  programs? 

Ms.  Hardy.  Our  teachers  attended  school  for  219  to  225  days, 
and  our  students  from  203  to  205  days.  When  we  received  the  RJR 
Nabisco  funds,  we  received  $250,000  a  year  for  3  years,  and  all  of 
that  money  went  toward  teacher  salaries.  So  it  is  very  expensive. 

Senator  Jeffords.  How  much  of  an  increase,  and  what  is  your 
total  teachers'  salaries,  including  that?  Is  there  some  way  that  I 
can  measure  what  kind  of  percentage  increase  that  was?  If  you  do 
not  have  that,  but  you  could  get  that  for  me,  I  would  appreciate 
knowing  that,  because  this  is  very  critical. 

Ms.  Hardy.  Yes,  I  can  get  that.  But  the  other  issues  was  that 
even  with  our  chapter  funds,  being  flexible  with  schoolwide,  being 
able  to  not  have  big  classes  and  lower  the  teacher-pupil  ratio,  being 
able  to  do  those  kinds  of  things  with  chapter  funds,  has  been  help- 
ful in  that  we  were  schoolwide;  so  that  was  an  important  issue,  too, 
with  budget. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Ms.  Ulibarri? 

Ms.  Ulibarri.  In  Albuquerque,  we  have  had  to  look  at  special 
programs,  especially  in  the  areas  of  special  education,  so  that  those 
students  were  provided  with  the  necessary  services.  So  contracts 
did  have  to  be  extended  for  those  particular  experts,  but  not  for 
regular  classroom  teachers,  because  they  then  had  a  3-week  period 

off  as  well. 

What  was  required  at  our  particular  site  in  terms  of  returning 
to  a  traditional  schedule  was  the  fact  that  we  had  to  bring  in  an 
additional  four  double  portable  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $75,000  each, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  additional  children  that  we  would 
have  on  our  campus. 

Ms.  Hardy.  I  also  think  another  important  issue  is  not  just  look- 
ing at  the  number  of  davs  kids  attend  school  being  the  restructur- 
ing movement;  I  really  feel  that  we  must  realize  that  we  have  got 
to  learn  to  do  some  things  differently  with  what  we  have,  also.  One 
of  the  main  things— and  I  know  that  this  report  supports  it — and 
one  of  the  things  that  we  support  highly  at  New  Stanley  is  giving 
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time  for  teachers  to  be  developed  and  retrained  to  do  things  dif- 
ferently. It  takes  time  to  do  that,  and  it  takes  money,  and  we  have 
to  really  educate  all  of  us  to  accept  the  fact  that  it  is  important  to 
take  that  time  for  teachers,  and  it  is  not  wasted  time  if  we  say  we 
need  time  for  teachers. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  we  have  a  rather  important 
ESEA  conference  that  we  are  starting  on,  and  I  have  another  com- 
mittee hearing  to  go  to,  also.  But  I  want  to  commend  you  again. 
This  is  an  area  of  great  interest  to  me,  and  I  think  the  future  of 
our  Nation  depends  upon  the  decisions  we  make  in  this  area. 

What  I  am  mainly  concerned  about  is  that  when  we  ask  people 
to  plan  for  the  "Goals  2000,"  if  your  only  option  is  to  plan  on  the 
basis  of  your  present  funding  levels,  you  can  come  up  with  one  set 
of  plans;  but  if  we  asked  you  if  we  increased  the  funds  by  50  per- 
cent, how  would  you  plan,  I  think  you  might  come  up  with  some 
different  ideas,  such  as  fully  funding  special  education,  which  this 
Congress  should  do,  and  things  like  that,  so  that  you  are  not  lim- 
ited in  your  dreams  by  the  present,  rather  severe  fiscal  situation 
in  the  Nation.  So  that  is  my  goal,  but  it  looks  like  you  are  well  on 
your  way  toward  solving  some  of  our  problems  and  helping  us  in 
our  thinking,  and  I  appreciate  that. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  have  one  more  panel,  so  I  think  we  will  dismiss  you  folks 
now  and  f)roceed  to  the  next  panel. 

Thank  you  all  very  much  for  being  here.  It  has  been  very  useful 
testimony. 

Our  final  panel  is  made  up  of  Iris  Carl,  who  is  the  past  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  from  Houston; 
Norman  Higgins,  who  is  a  commission  member  and  principal  of  the 
Piscataquis  Community  High  School  in  Guilford,  ME;  and  Paul 
Lehman,  professor  and  senior  associate  dean  of  the  School  of  Music 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor. 

Thank  you  all  very  much  for  being  here,  and  Iris,  why  don't  you 
go  ahead  first? 

STATEMENTS  OF  IRIS  M.  CARL,  PAST  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  OF  TEACHERS  OF  MATHE>L\TICS,  HOUSTON,  TX; 
NORMAN  HIGGINS,  COMMISSION  MEMBER  AND  PRINCIPAL, 
PISCATAQUIS  COMMUNITY  HIGH  SCHOOL,  GUILFORD,  ME; 
AND  PAUL  R.  LEHMAN,  PROFESSOR  AND  SENIOR  ASSOCIATE 
DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  ANN 
ARBOR,  MI 

Ms.  Carl.  Good  morning,  Senator,  and  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  invitation  to  be  here. 

Today  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  two  issues  that  have  been 
crucial  and  critical  to  the  NCTM  and  the  work  that  we  have  been 
doing  to  improve  the  mathematics  education  of  our  Nation's  stu- 
dents and  their  teachers,  and  that  is  the  ways  in  which  we  help 
teachers  get  smarter  about  what  they  do  and  the  way  in  which  we 
involve  other  communities  to  make  sure  that  some  of  these  changes 
occur. 
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We  know  that  the  millions  of  students  who  are  currently  in  our 
schools  today  need  to  know  more  mathematics  to  be  effective  citi- 
zens than  any  other  generation  has  needed,  and  when  they  grad- 
uate from  school,  we  are  finding  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Our  Nation  faces  a  crucial  test  when  we  begin  to  compete  with 
international  competitors,  and  we  find  that  our  partners  have  been 
more  interested  and  more  involved  and  more  committed  to  edu- 
cation than  we  have  recently  been.  And  if  we  are  to  help  our  teach- 
ers and  our  students,  whose  destinies  depend  on  mathematical  lit- 
eracy, we  really  must  provide  more  time  for  them  to  learn  what 
they  need  to  know  and  be  able  to  do. 

The  NCTM  has  produced  groundbreaking  standards  in  1989  and 
then  again  in  1991,  in  the  standards  for  curriculum  and  evaluation, 
and  then  for  professional  teaching  standards  for  school  mathe- 
matics. This  work  has  been  based  on  studies  and  research  that  we 
and  others  have  developed,  working  with  the  international  commu- 
nities. 

We  find  that  the  mathematics  that  our  diverse  student  popu- 
lation needs  to  know  and  be  able  to  do  is  high  and  rigorous,  and 
we  have  found  that  how  we  change  teaching  makes  the  difference 
for  that  to  be  realized  in  this  complex  information  society  in  which 
we  live. 

Right  now,  there  is  a  serious  mismatch  between  what  our  chil- 
dren are  able  to  accomplish  and  what  they  are  being  taught.  We 
know  that  they  are  capable  of  learning  much  more,  but  each  year, 
over  300,000  juniors  and  seniors  in  high  school  prepare  for  gradua- 
tion, and  when  they  graduate,  only  half  of  them  have  accomplished 
or  mastered  an  8th  grade  mathematics  education,  and  less  than  10 
percent  have  completed  a  12th  grade  mathematics  education. 

What  these  students  have  miled  to  learn  in  large  measure  is 
what  we  have  never  taught  them.  We  find  that  in  the  traditional 
high  school,  40  percent  of  the  students  fail  to  enroll  in  enough  or 
the  right  mathematics.  This  is  either  by  choice  or  by  assignment. 
We  find  also  that  the  real  world  outside  of  classrooms  requires  stu- 
dents to  know  significantly  more  mathematics  than  ever  before. 
Business  and  industry  inform  us  that  75  percent  of  the  entry-level 
positions  for  students  coming  to  the  work  force  from  high  school  re- 
quire some  proficiency  in  algebra,  geometry  and  technology. 

We  know  from  research  that  there  are  28  distinct  careers  that 
are  closed  to  college  freshmen  who  enter  with  less  than  3  years  of 
mathematics. 

Math  is  leading  in  the  effort  to  eliminate  the  inequities  in  cur- 
riculum and  practice.  We  find  that  the  fact  that  we  as  a  nation  are 
the  only  highly  industrialized  Nation  that  spends  8  years  teaching 
arithmetic,  followed  by  2  years  of  algebra  and  then  by  a  year  of  ge- 
ometry hobbles  our  students. 

We  realize,  too,  from  the  SIMS  study,  which  is  the  second  inter- 
national study  where  our  youngsters  were  13th  and  15th  out  of  the 
15  nations  involved — even  behind  some  Third  World  nations — that 
the  students  in  an  exit  interview  showed  on  their  questionnaires 
that  they  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  topics  in  cal- 
culus and  trig  and  in  Algebra  II  and  other  higher  math  subjects 
that  the  other  students  in  foreign  countries  knew  full  well  and 
were  able  to  show  their  proficiency  in. 
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We  know,  too,  from  research  and  practice  that  the  work  that  is 
being  done  in  our  schools  is  not  sufficient,  but  that  the  children  can 
achieve  if  given  the  opportunity. 

We  learned,  too,  that  students  who  are  exposed  to  complex  math- 
ematics problems  early  in  their  schooling  build  an  appreciation  for 
mathematics  and  are  more  successful. 

We  know,  too,  that  each  year  there  are  3.5  million  5-year-olds 
who  enter  our  schools,  and  with  only  their  socioeconomic  data,  they 
are  preassigned  to  the  lower  track  for  failure.  It  is  as  if  we  are  say- 
ing that  a  youngster  on  free  or  reduced  lunch,  or  a  youngster  who 
speaks  a  language  other  than  English  in  his  or  her  home  cannot 
learn.  This  is  one  of  the  areas  that  we  see  as  a  barrier.  That  gap 
in  accomplishments  and  achievements  in  education  begins  here. 

We  know,  too,  that  this  barrier  is  also  there  as  we  move  them 
through  very  inflexible  tracks,  and  in  these  tracks,  we  change  what 
we  teach  and  how  we  teach,  so  we  are  down  to  the  minimums  for 
the  youngsters.  We  have  a  minimum  mathematics  for  the  many 
and  a  mathematics  that  leads  to  algebra  for  the  few. 

We  know  from  a  study  conducted  by  the  Chief  State  School  Offi- 
cers that  a  year  after  the  NCTM  Standards  for  Curriculum  and 
Evaluation  were  released  that  40  of  our  50  States  had  already 
begun  to  revise  their  curriculum  frameworks  to  align  them  with 
the  NCTM  standards. 

We  know,  too,  that  half  of  those  States  are  presently  engaged  in 
changing  their  assessments  so  that  they  will  begin  to  focus  on  what 
we  recommend  as  a  vision  for  change. 

We  know  that  schools  and  districts  that  adopt  the  standards  can 
count  on  positive  change  in  the  way  that  mathematics  is  taught, 
and  there  will  be  a  deemphasis  on  the  memorization  and  the  rote 
drill  and  practice  and  the  move  away  from  paper  and  pencil  tasks 
to  a  math  that  is  doing  math,  a  hands-on  math;  students  will  be 
immersed  in  the  elements  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  depend 
on  understanding  relationships  and  concepts.  In  other  words,  what 
we  are  asking  is  that  our  children  should  be  able  to  make  sense 
of  the  mathematics  they  are  being  taught. 

As  president  of  the  NCTM,  I  visited  several  sites,  more  than  100 
classrooms,  with  extended  visits,  to  be  sure  that  the  vision  that  we 
foresee  as  the  role  for  teachers  and  their  students  in  the  schools 
was  being  implemented,  and  if  so,  how  were  they  going  about  it. 
We  found  in  Fairdale,  KY  that  there  was  a  school  where  they  had 
not  only  youngsters  to  whom  they  were  giving  a  double  dose  of 
mathematics  in  great  blocks,  allowing  youngsters  who  had  fallen 
behind  in  the  middle  school  to  take  pre-algebra  and  algebra  at  the 
same  time,  or  pre-calculus  and  calculus  at  the  same  time;  and  they 
also  had  programs  for  youngsters  who  were  parents,  so  that  in 
their  study  hall,  they  were  being  taught  parenting  skills  which 
would  allow  them  to  make  a  difference  for  their  children  at  home 
as  well  as  to  find  ways  in  which  they  could  be  more  successful  in 
their  schooling. 

In  Baltimore,  I  visited  the  Northeast  Middle  School,  where  it  was 
told  to  me  that  youngsters  enter  from  elementary  school  two  grade 
levels  or  more  below  their  assigned  grade  in  mathematics.  I  com- 
plimented them  on  the  work  that  the  principal  had  done  there  with 
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her  teachers  in  allowing  them  to  grow  in  their  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  way  in  which  she  organized  her  school  in  houses 
so  that  each  grade  had  its  own  wing  and  its  own  core  of  teachers 
who  knew  them  wall,  and  that  they  moved  with  from  their  grades 
and  throughout  their  class  work.  And  on  complimenting^one  of  the 
youngsters  in  the  school,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Ms.  Carl, 
when  we  leave  here,  every  high  school  in  Baltimore  wants  us." 
That  is  what  we  want  to  have  happen  for  all  of  our  children. 

The  kind  of  mathematics  that  these  teaching  standards  advocate 
is  that  we  are  going  to  move  away  from  teachers  telling  to  teachers 
facilitating  and  allowing  children  to  work  together  in  groups  or  in 
pairs  or  as  a  whole  class  or  alone,  to  verify  their  answers  and  know 
the  logic  of  the  evidence  that  they  present.  We  want  them  to  be 
able  to  reason  and  move  away  from  the  memorization. 

We  also  want  to  be  sure  that  they  are  problem  solvers;  whether 
the  problems  are  regular  or  nonroutine,  we  want  to  be  sure  that 
our  youngsters  know  how  to  tackle  them. 

We  find,  too,  that  we  need  to  have  an  opportunity  in  our  classes 
for  our  youngsters  to  communicate  mathematically,  so  there  should 
be  some  discussion  in  the  classes  that  we  see  today  that  will  show 
that  the  children  see  the  scenario  or  can  make  the  connection  be- 
tween what  they  are  learning  in  mathematics  with  other  subjects 
as  well  as  in  real  life. 

We  as  teachers  have  to  get  smarter.  We  need  to  know  more  math 
and  learn  more  strategies  and  techniques  for  making  a  difference 
for  our  most  diverse  student  population.  What  it  will  take  is  profes- 
sional development.  The  kinds  of  curriculum  and  instructional 
changes  in  the  standards  require  this  if  we  are  to  change  how  chil- 
dren learn  or  the  amount  that  they  can  learn,  and  how  we  go  about 
teaching  them. 

We  need  to  include  technology  in  this  because  we  cannot  prepare 
our  youngsters  for  a  technological  society  with  it  being  in  schools. 
We  need  to  know  as  a  society  that  half  of  all  the  math  we  know 
today  has  been  invented  since  World  War  II. 

Our  teachers  today  are  in  their  mid-40s,  which  means  the  major- 
ity of  them  went  through  courses  in  their  preparation  that  did  not 
include  much  of  what  is  required  of  them  today.  Their  knowledge 
of  students  as  learners  of  mathematics  is  critically  important.  We 
find  that  teachers  who  admit  first  graders  have  no  idea  that  young- 
sters in  first  grade,  as  well  as  throughout  the  grades,  are  surrogate 
parents  at  home  and  know  more  about  money  and  how  to  budget 
than  we  give  them  credit  for.  We  dismiss  what  they  bring  and  im- 
pose a  rigid  mathematics  on  them  that  does  not  seem  feasible  and 
that  they  cannot  understand  or  appreciate. 

If  we  are  to  accomplish  the  NCTM  goals,  then  time  will  be  need- 
ed for  teachers  to  learn  the  rich  content  that  they  need  to  know 
and  learn  how  to  integrate  the  theory  and  practice  and  incorporate 
alternative  strategies  if  we  are  going  to  make  math  and  children 
becoming  mathematically  literate  a  priority. 

The  shift  in  our  schools  needs  to  be  from  schools  in  isolation  to 
schools  in  partnership  and  collaboration  with  the  greater  commu- 
nity. We  need  to  be  sure  that  in  our  schools,  we  recruit  qualified 
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teachers  and  that  we  promote  the  beginning  and  experienced  teach- 
ers having  adequate  resources  and  equipment.  And  time  should  be 
given,  as  well  as  funding,  to  support  teaching  and  learning. 

The  establishment  of  outreach  activities  with  parents  and  lead- 
ers of  the  greater  business  and  other  communities  needs  to  be 
there  to  help  us  build  the  support.  We  find  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  as  well  as  their  educators  and  administrators  need  to 
be  part  of  this  eauation  that  will  make  the  difference  for  us;  that 
they  should  spena  time  in  school  to  know  who  we  are  and  who  our 
children  and  teachers  are.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  we  are  col- 
laborating with  them  in  the  design  of  pre-service  and  in-service 
education  programs,  so  that  those  programs  will  be  upgraded  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  schools.  If  they  are  to  provide  the  leadership, 
then  there  must  be  the  ongoing  research  that  involves  us  in  our 
schools. 

And  if  I  may  cite  just  one  recent  study  that  is  being  conducted, 
the  University  of  New  York  is  conducting  research  in  Harlem 
schools,  looking  for  gifted  children  in  the  lower  tracks.  In  the  first 
100  students  interviewed,  they  found  five  gifted  5-year-olds.  One 
that  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  was  a  little  girl  who  had  taught 
herself  a  sophisticated  way  to  compute,  so  that  she  knew  how  to 
add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  in  her  own  way.  She  had  also 
taught  herself  to  read.  And  when  the  teacher  of  the  kindergarten 
class  was  informed  about  what  this  little  girl  had  accomplished,  the 
teacher  admitted  that  she  thought  that  the  little  girl  sitting  in  the 
rocking  chair  in  the  back  of  the  room,  turning  the  pages  in  the 
book,  with  a  circle  of  her  classmates  around  her  was  just  prattling 
and  amusing  her  classmates.  Only  later  did  she  discover  that  this 
youngster  had  read  half  of  the  books  that  the  teacher  planned  to 
read  to  the  class  that  semester. 

Youngsters  are  ready  and  willing  if  we  are  prepared  to  meet 
their  needs.  In  mathematics,  I  think  we  and  the  greater  community 
selectively  can  make  no  better  investment  than  in  our  children  and 
the  Nation's  future  by  equipping  them  and  their  teachers  with  com- 
petence at  using  the  most  powerful  tool  they  will  ever  learn — math- 
ematics. Only  when  students  gain  the  kind  of  confidence  that  we 
see  occurring  as  we  visit  classrooms  and  as  teachers  report  to  us 
in  the  council  will  there  be  the  changes  that  should  occur  not  onlv 
in  mathematics,  but  in  the  sciences  and  in  language  arts  and  will 
we  then  achieve  the  world-class  levels  that  we  are  seeking. 

By  working  together,  we  can  develop  measures  of  progress  in 
reaching  the  Nation's  goals  in  schools  nationwide,  regardless  of 
children's  background,  their  race,  or  even  the  size  of  the  local  tax 

The  NCTM  and  the  mathematics  community  support  this  work 
and  the  report,  "Prisoners  of  Time,"  and  we  stand  ready  to  push 
for  its  full  consideration.  The  research  shows  that  the  average  ele- 
mentary teacher  touches  the  lives  of  over  1,000  youngsters,  and  for 
secondary  teachers,  that  number  grows  to  3,000.  For  teachers  who 
are  the  educators  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  preparing  future 
teachers,  that  number  jumps  to  300,000.  The  impact  on  schools  and 
education  that  could  result  in  the  improvement  of  the  envisioned 
goals  for  standards  is  there,  and  the  NCTM  and  the  mathematics 
community  stand  at  your  side  to  help. 
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Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Carl  may  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Higgins,  please  go  right  ahead.  If  you  could  summarize,  we 
are  about  out  of  time,  unfortunately. 

Mr.  Higgins.  Thank  you,  Senator,  for  first  of  all  allowing  me  to 
go  on  the  third  panel  because  I  was  not  able  to  get  here  earlier  this 
morning.  As  a  practitioner,  I  had  a  school  board  meeting  last  night, 
and  tomorrow,  a  homecoming.  So  I  was  not  sure  if  I  should  address 
you  this  morning  regarding  my  role  as  a  member  of  Maine's  Com- 
mon Core  of  Learning,  looking  at  standards  early  in  Maine  back  in 
the  late  1800s,  or  as  a  member  of  a  task  force  on  learning  results, 
or  as  a  commission  member  on  the  National  Report  on  "Prisoners 
of  Time,"  or  maybe  as  a  practitioner.  So  my  comments,  I  think,  re- 
flect a  little  bit  of  all  of  those,  and  I  will  try  to  be  brief. 

I  think  the  issue  that  we  found  when  we  started  addressing  the 
relationship  between  time  and  learning  is  that  the  central  issue  is 
learning  and  not  time,  while  time  plays  a  major  role  in  how  suc- 
cessful we  will  be  at  achieving  our  national  standards. 

So  the  real  question  that  we  asked  as  a  commission  is:  What 
should  students  know  and  be  able  to  do,  and  then  how  do  we  use 
time  to  accomplish  those  goals? 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  national  commission  revolves 
around  academic  standards.  In  fact,  I  think  we  said  we  should 
reinvent  schools  around  learning  and  not  time.  If  standards  are  set 
and  learning  is  constant,  then  we  have  to  take  a  good  look  at  the 
issue  of  time.  One  of  the  things  that  I  have  said  numerous  times 
in  the  last  2  years  is  that  if  we  want  to  provide  equal  opportunities 
for  students  in  our  schools,  we  have  to  provide  inequitable  amounts 
of  time,  unequal  amounts  of  time,  for  students  to  be  able  to  achieve 
those  same  standards. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  mv  own  school,  Piscataquis  Com- 
munity High  School,  in  rural,  disadvantaged  northwestern  Maine. 
It  is  a  school  that  had  historically,  for  25  years,  had  ingrained  ex- 
pectations for  low  aspirations — 20  to  30  percent  of  students  went 
on  to  school;  ingrained  expectations  for  low  performance — the 
school  consistently  was  in  the  bottom  10  to  15  percent  of  the 
schools  academically  on  whatever  criterion  you  wanted  to  use,  and 
in  particular  using  our  comprehensive  Maine  assessment  tests. 

In  1991,  we  made  a  decision  that  we  would  change  what  we  ex- 
pected students  to  know.  Before  standards  seemed  to  be  a  real 
topic  in  the  country,  it  just  seemed  to  us  it  made  common  sense 
that  we  should  expect  the  same  things  of  all  students.  So  we  began 
a  massive  restructuring  of  our  curriculum,  and  we  eliminated  all 
programs  of  study.  There  is  no  college  preparatory,  or  vocational, 
or  general,  or  any  program  of  study  in  our  school.  There  is  iust  a 
core.  All  students  take  a  core.  All  students  study  physics.  All  stu- 
dents study  algebra  and  geometry  and  chemistry  and  Shakespeare 
and  technology.  They  all  have  the  same  curriculum. 

I  reported  to  our  school  board  last  night  that  for  the  second  con- 
secutive year,  our  academic  test  scores  are  in  the  top  15  percent 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  which  is  a  dramatic  turnaround.  Our  3-vear 
average  is  in  the  top  20  percent  in  the  State  of  Maine.  Our  boys 
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had  the  highest  scale  score  in  the  State  in  mathematics,  and  our 
girls  were  not  far  behind. 

Our  strength  was  in  the  ability  of  our  students  to  apply  knowl- 
edge, not  just  be  able  to  respond  to  multiple  choice  questions.  Their 
strength  was  in  writing  and  in  explaining  what  they  knew  and  how 
to  use  it. 

Seventy  to  75  percent  of  our  students  now  attend  postsecondary 
schools.  And  while  everybody  said  if  you  increase  standards,  the 
dropout  rate  would  go  up,  our  dropout  rate  went  down;  it  is  1.5 
percent  and  declining  rapidly.  High  expectations  do  not  drive  stu- 
dents from  schools.  High  expectations  keep  students  in  school. 

I  do  have  some  concerns  about  the  time  implications  regarding 
standards.  The  first  is  that  I  am  concerned  that  we  have  a  decen- 
tralized process  by  which  standards  are  being  established,  and  I 
am  concerned  that  we  are  going  to  have  the  "ofreamed  curriculum" 
in  seven  to  eleven  or  more  standard  areas. 

Standards  will  require  more  time,  first  of  all,  because  there  are 
areas  that  are  being  incorporated  into  the  national  goals,  like  fine 
arts,  which  I  am  sure  Paul  will  talk  about,  and  in  foreign  language. 
That  takes  time.  If  we  increase  our  expectations,  it  takes  time.  Stu- 
dents will  need  more  time  to  master  world-class  standards,  espe- 
cially if  our  goal  is  to  set  world-class  standards. 

Mv  second  concern  is  the  issue  of  making  sure  we  reclaim  the 
academic  day.  One  of  the  things  I  did  not  mention  on  how  we  ac- 
complished our  goals  was  that  we  established  a  workman-like  day. 
We  have  no  home  rooms,  no  activity  periods,  no  pullout  time. 
Classes  are  85  minutes  in  length,  and  we  have  four  of  them  per 
day,  with  a  30-minute  lunch.  It  kind  of  sounds  like  going  to  work, 
doesn't  it?  Shouldn't  that  really  be  what  school  is  all  about? 

So  I  am  concerned  that  we  use  the  time  that  we  present  have. 
Approximately  3  hours  of  the  current  day  is  used  for  academic,  and 
the  rest  is  used  for  a  host  of  other  things.  Our  commission  rec- 
ommended 5.5  hours  per  day  as  a  minimum  for  core  academic  in- 
struction, and  we  know  that  will  have  serious  implications  in  each 
and  every  school. 

The  third  concern — and  I  think  Iris  talked  about  this  in  much 
more  detail  than  I  will — is  that  standards  require  us  to  make  a 
time  investment  in  teachers.  For  example,  it  will  take  time  for 
teachers  to  digest  and  prioritize  and  design  curricula  on  the  stand- 
ards. It  will  take  time  to  design  new  learning  environments,  par- 
ticularly if  we  believe  students  need  to  learn  differently,  and  time 
needs  to  be  doled  out,  rather  than  by  the  clock,  by  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents. If  we  are  going  to  use  technology,  which  I  know  is  one  of 
your  great  interests,  it  will  take  time,  and  new  performance  assess- 
ments will  take  time. 

Last  week,  I  addressed  a  group,  and  I  said  the  answer  is  sim- 
ple— and  it  is  in  this  case — we  simply  need  to  lengthen  the  school 
year  and  reconfigure  the  school  year.  It  is  the  doing  that  is  dif- 
ficult; that  is  the  difficult  path. 

I  will  conclude  with  this.  We  fall  into  a  trap,  and  that  is  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  false  dilemma.  There  is  a  debate  as  to  whether 
we  should  have  better  utilization  or  additional  time.  My  experience, 
having  served  on  this  national  commission  for  the  past  2  years,  is 
that  tne  facts  are  obvious  to  me,  and  I  think  to  the  commission — 
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we  need  more  time,  not  to  do  more  of  the  same,  but  to  use  all  time 
in  new  and  different  ways. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Higgins  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lehman,  please  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Lehman.  I  think  it  is  very  fitting,  Senator,  that  we  should 
find  ourselves  so  short  of  time  at  this  point  because  it  exemplifies 
so  clearly  the  central  subject  of  this  hearing. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  in  my  opinion,  this  document,  "Pris- 
oners of  Time,"  is  the  most  important  publication  in  the  education 
reform  movement  since  "A  Nation  at  Risk"  11  years  ago.  That  is 
because  it  addresses  such  a  fundamental  issue,  and  it  offers  such 
practical  and  such  well-conceived  recommendations. 

I  would  say  on  behalf  of  the  arts  that  anything  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  can  do  to  encourage  States  and  dis- 
tricts to  implement  these  recommendations  will  serve  the  interests 
of  arts  education  very  well  indeed. 

Thus  far,  the  education  reform  movement  has  not  been  good  to 
the  arts.  On  balance,  it  has  been  damaging.  In  the  elementary 
schools,  we  have  found  pressures  for  higher  test  scores  in  reading 
and  math  have  led  some  teachers  and  administrators  to  reduce 
time  spent  on  the  arts — not  that  it  is  not  important  to  have  more 
time  for  reading  and  math,  but  it  is  also  important  to  have  ade- 
quate time  for  the  arts;  it  is  important,  probably,  to  have  more 
time  for  everything. 

In  the  secondary  schools,  there  have  been  increases  in  high 
school  graduation  requirements,  and  that  has  had  the  net  effect  of 
making  it  more  difficult  for  students  to  elect  courses  in  the  arts, 
particularly  in  schools  where  they  have  not  increased  the  number 
of  periods  in  the  day. 

Mr.  Spillane  spoke  of  his  district,  Fairfax  County,  and  the  Thom- 
as Jefferson  High  School  being  one  of  the  top  schools  in  the  Nation 
by  most  criteria.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  also  one  of  the  top 
schools  in  the  Nation  with  respect  to  its  music  program.  I  heard 
its  orchestra  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  it  is  a  superb  orchestra,  and 
this  would  not  have  been  possible  if  they  had  had  a  6-period  day. 
In  fact,  they  have  an  8-period  day,  and  there  is  a  direct  link  be- 
tween the  way  we  utilize  time  and  the  way  we  organize  the  day 
and  the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  curriculum. 

Let  me  get  right  to  what  we  propose  the  Congress  can  do.  In  my 
written  testimony,  I  offer  a  couple  of  general  suggestions  and  three 
specific  suggestions,  and  I  will  be  very  brief  here  and  invite  your 
attention  to  that  written  testimony. 

First,  I  would  propose  that  any  Federal  funding  for  education  or 
for  schools  be  contingent  upon  States  and  districts  adopting  and 
implementing  the  national  voluntary  standards  in  the  disciplines 
that  are  specified  in  "Goals  2000."  Now,  you  can  deliberate  about 
what  form  that  will  take,  how  it  will  be  done,  and  what  implement- 
ing them  means  exactly,  on  an  operational  basis,  but  the  principle 
seems  a  sound  one,  and  in  fact,  if  we  are  serious  about  education 
reform,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  could  do  otherwise. 
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Second,  I  would  hope  that  in  the  future,  any  more  Federal  pro- 

frams  or  projects  or  legislation  or  policies  that  specify  certain  basic 
isciplines  of  curricula  also  specify  the  arts.  We  have  suffered 
heavily,  starting  with  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  in  being 
overlooked  in  this  regard,  and  I  hope  that  that  era  is  behind  us 
now. 

I  would  also  propose  a  National  Commission  on  the  Role  of  the 
Arts  in  Education.  I  think  that  would  be  a  timely  and  appropriate 
follow-up  to  the  National  Education  Commission  on  Time  and 
Learning.  One  can  ask  why  we  need  a  commission  on  the  role  of 
the  arts  rather  than  on  the  role  of  English  or  science  or  any  other 
discipline,  and  I  think  the  answer  has  to  do  with  the  uniquely  pre- 
carious position  of  the  arts  in  schools,  and  the  recency  with  which 
they  have  been  recognized  as  being  among  the  basics. 

English  and  science  are  not  at  risk  in  the  curriculum,  but  the 
arts  definitely  are  at  risk  in  many  schools  all  across  the  Nation.  I 
would  also  point  to  the  importance  of  American  culture  and  the  key 
role  of  the  arts  in  preserving  and  protecting  that  culture.  The  arts 
provide  cohesion  to  the  curriculum;  they  cut  across  boundaries, 
they  provide  a  basis  for  interdisciplinary  learning,  and  they  keep 
kids  in  school.  All  of  us  who  have  been  teachers  nave  known  kids 
who  came  to  school  only  because  of  their  participation  in  the  arts. 
So  often,  only  in  the  arts  are  their  talents  appreciated  and  their 
opinions  recognized  and  their  contributions  valued. 

Further,  the  arts  bring  humaneness  into  our  lives.  When  kids  are 
participating  in  the  arts,  they  are  not  taking  drugs,  they  are  not 
shooting  one  another,  they  are  not  engaging  in  all  of  the  destruc- 
tive behaviors  that  so  dominate  our  headlines  every  day. 

I  propose  a  national  advisory  commission  on  implementation  of 
the  national  content  standards.  It  seems  fairly  clear  that  when  we 
get  the  content  standards  developed  in  the  various  disciplines,  it  is 
going  to  require  perhaps  150  percent  of  the  school  day  to  imple- 
ment them,  and  perhaps  200  percent  of  the  school  budget.  Who  is 
going  to  reconcile  all  of  these  standards  with  one  another?  Who  is 
going  to  reconcile  them  with  the  ultimate  realities  of  the  clock  and 
the  budget?  That  requires  a  high-level  grroup,  a  group  with  stature, 
a  group  that  is  broadly  knowledgeable,  and  a  group  that  can  ad- 
dress the  basic  issues  such  as  time  and  cost  and  how  to  deal  with 
interdisciplinary  relationships. 

Third,  I  would  propose  a  national  showcase  for  arts  education  to 
make  the  public  and  educational  decisionmakers  aware  of  what 
kids  are  learning.  I  recently  heard  about  a  band  open  house  one 
evening,  where  one  parent  said  to  another  on  the  way  out:  "I  did 
not  know  that  kids  were  actually  learning  things  in  band;  I 
thought  they  just  played."  Well,  this  is  an  obsolete  attitude  that  we 
want  to  abolish.  There  is  indeed  a  curriculum  in  the  arts;  there  are 
things  to  be  learned,  and  there  are  specific  skills  and  knowledge 
that  go  well  beyond  just  warm,  fuzzy  feelings,  and  we  want  people 
be  aware  of  that.  This  could  be  done  in  conjunction  with  a  White 
House  conference  on  the  arts,  and  the  tie-ins  with  funding  by  foun- 
dations and  corporations,  which  are  innumerable. 

Because  we  are  short  of  time,  Senator,  I  will  close  there.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  be  here  today,  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  for  explicitly  including  the  arts  in 
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the  "Goals  2000"  legislation.  This  has  been  very  important,  and  it 

will  continue  to  be  so.  ^        ■, 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lehman  may  be  found  m  the  ap- 
pendix.] J  T    1-      1      n 

Senator  Bingaman.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  and  I  thank  all 
three  of  you.  I  think  this  is  very  useful  testimony. 

I  do  have  to  adjourn  the  hearing  now  and  get  on  to  the  con- 
ference, but  I  appreciate  it  very  much.  I  think  it  has  been  useful, 
and  I  think  the  commission  has  done  an  excellent  job. 

Thank  you. 

The  subcommittee  is  adjourned. 

[The  appendix  follows.] 
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Appendix 

Prepared  Statement  of  Milton  Goldberg 

Thank  you,  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  "Prisoners  of  Time,"  the  report  of  the 
National  Education  Commission  on  Time  and  learning.  I  am  Milt  Goldberg,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission  I  want  to  thank  Senator  Bingaman  for  his  primary  role 
in  creating  the  Commission  and  his  continued  support  and  participation  during  the 
past  two  years. 

Two  years  of  hard  work  have  brought  us  to  this  event  today.  In  1991,  Congress 
mandated  the  selection  of  a  panel  to  study  the  relationship  between  lime  and  learn- 
ing, and  the  National  Education  Commission  on  Time  and  learning  was  bom. 

When  our  report,  "Prisoners  6f  Time"  was  released  in  May,  copies  were  sent  to 
all  members  of  Congress,  in  addition  to  business  leaders,  state  legislators,  and  every 
school  district  in  the  country.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  response  to  the  report 
has  been  overwhelmingly  positive.  More  than  2000  articles  about  the  reoort  have 
appeared  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  in  this  country  and  even  abroad.  Various 
states  and  local  school  districts  are  using  the  report  as  a  template  to  study  their 
own  time  allocations. 

During  our  research,  the  Commission  conducted  public  hearings  throughout  the 
nation  to  gather  information  and  perspectives  related  to  our  charge.  We  met  with 
more  than  150  educators,  parents,  stuaents  and  researchers,  and  studied  19  school 
and  education  programs  on-site.  We  worked  with  school  ofiicials  in  Japan  and  Ger- 
many to  complete  two  fact-finding  visits  in  those  countries.  We  also  reviewed  and 
talked  about  volumes  of  education  research  on  time  and  learning. 

We  have  seen  a  nation  working  hard  for  over  a  decade  to  address  the  many  prob- 
lems that  plague  our  schools.  I  worked  with  a  similar  commission  in  1983;  its  re- 
port, "A  Nation  at  Risk,"  called  for  and  inspired  work  toward  significant  change  in 
many  areas. 

However,  the  recommendations  of  that  earlier  report  regarding  time  went 
unheeded:  The  profound  implications  of  the  way  we  use  time  in  schools  were  hardly 
explored  or  even  understood  by  the  nation.  We  continue,  despite  all  our  efforts,  to 
be  prisoners  of  lime.  Today,  the  education  reform  movement  moves  forward,  toward 
an  important  set  of  tangible,  attainable  National  Goals. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  laudable  reform  efforts  in  schoolhouses  across  our  nation,  we 
have  learned  that  unless  we  provide  the  time  needed  for  learning  and  use  that  time 
well,  the  education  reform  movement  may  be  doomed. 

Goals  2000  Educate  America  Act  offers  the  nation  a  precedent-shattering  blue- 
print for  educational  improvement,  and  I  feel  our  report  "Prisoners  of  Time"  sup- 
ports Goals  2000.  Secretary  Riley  himself  recently  said  at  the  National  Press  Club, 
that  he  urged  "educators  to  give  special  attention  to  the  recent  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Time  and  Learning  called  TVisoners  of  Time,'  which  speaks 
directly  to  how  time  is  being  taken  away  from  academics  during  the  American 
school  day."  He  continued  by  saying,  "We  will  not  be  able  to  be  first  in  anything — 
math  or  science  or  any  other  subiect  for  that  matter — if  only  41  percent  of  the  school 
day  is  given  over  to  the  core  academic  subjects." 

The  missing  link  in  the  education  reform  movement  is  time.  If  the  United  States 
is  to  meet  the  National  Education  Goals,  we  must  break  the  shackles  of  time  in  our 
schools. 

Today,  students  in  our  schools  are  caught  in  a  time  trap.  Our  usage  of  time  vir- 
tually assures  the  failure  of  many  students. 

Schools  of  the  future  must  make  learning  the  priority — a  clear  and  fixed  goal. 
Time  is  a  key  resource.  It  must  be  valued.  It  must  not  be  wasted.  The  challenge 
is  not  to  come  up  with  some  magical  number  of  days  the  schools  should  be  open 
each  year  or  some  magical  number  of  hours  schools  should  be  open  each  day.  The 
critical  issue  is  how  much  time  students  and  teachers  need  if  we  are  to  achieve  our 
national  education  goals.  In  many  cases — in  many  communities — that  means  more 
time. 

Education  research  and  simple  observations  demonstrate  that  children  learn  at 
different  rates  and  in  different  ways.  Yet  we  allocate  time  as  if  all  children  were 
alike. 

In  the  past  years,  it  has  become  evident  that  the  more  schools  try  to  be  equitable 
in  allocating  time,  the  more  unfair  the  consequences.  Providing  equal  time  for  stu- 
dents who  need  more  time  guarantees  unequal  results. 

If  we  truly  want  to  give  every  student  equal  opportunity  to  meet  hi^  academic 
standards,  we  must  understand  that  some  students  will  require  unequal  amounts 
of  time.  Those  that  need  more  time  to  learn  must  be  accommodated,  while  also  at- 
tending to  the  unique  needs  of  the  advanced  and  average  students. 
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Finally,  the  Commission  recognized  that,  over  the  last  generation,  American  life 
has  changed  profoundly.  Many  of  our  children  are  in  deep  trouble. 

The  family  structure  has  changed.  Our  work  force  is  aifferent.  Society  is  more  di- 
verse. Income  inequality  is  growmg.  Technology  looms  as  a  growing  challenge,  just 
as  it  provides  us  with  enormous  opportunity.  Anxiety  about  crime  is  a  daily  concern 
in  many  communities.  In  these  communities,  when  children  are  not  with  their  fami- 
lies, the  school  is  the  best  place  to  be. 

Our  schools  cannot  ignore  these  problems  because  they  touch  the  lives  of  each  and 
every  one  of  our  children.  Schools  should  remain  open  to  serve  as  centers  for  serv- 
ices that  may  be  provided  by  other  community  agencies. 

But,  as  we  point  out  from  page  one  through  the  final  page  of  our  report,  learning 
must  be  the  bottom  line.  The  6-nour,  180-day  school  year  should  be  relegated  to  mu- 
seums— an  exhibit  from  our  education  past.  As  our  report  concludes,  "American  stu- 
dents will  have  their  best  chance  at  success  when  they  are  no  longer  serving  time, 
but  when  time  is  serving  them. 

Thank  you,  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  your  questions. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Anna  Marie  Ulibarri 

"People  are  lost.  Coming  in  contact  with  school  has  made  us  feel  like  part  of  the 
world.'* 

This  quote  came  from  an  Emerson  parent.  A  parent  who  like  so  many  parents, 
want  for  their  children  to  be  prepared,  productive  and  responsible  members  of  soci- 
ety. 

Yet,  this  parent  also  captured  the  reality  that  many  families  who  live  in  the  Em- 
erson area  experience.  This  reality  includes  violence,  poverty  and  a  sense  of  hope- 
lessness. Emerson  Elementary  lies  in  the  southeast  quadrant  of  Albuquerque.  This 
area  is  unfortunately  a  site  for  a  great  deal  of  violence,  drug  dealing  and  prostitu- 
tion. Our  children  are  very  aware  and  concerned  over  what  occurs  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. Many  of  them  at  a  very  early  age  have  developed  coping  strategies  which  per- 
haps even  as  adults,  many  of  us-have  not  had  to  consider.  The  realities  which  our 
children  face  are  realities  which  schools  cannot  neglect.  The  types  of  programs 
which  we  offer  must  recognize  that  in  order  to  have  common  goals  our  children  as 
outlined  in  Goals  2000,  schools  must  work  differently,  schools  must  look  differently. 

Emerson  is  the  8th  largest  elementary  school  in  a  district  that  has  80  elementary 
schools.  We  have  a  student  population  of  736  K-5,  with  an  additional  70  children 
in  2  early  intervention  programs  for  children  for  3-5  years  of  age.  We  also  have  89% 
of  our  children  who  qualify  for  free  or  reduced  lunch  and  a  mobility  rate  of  94%. 
Over  220  of  our  KS  students  are  of  Limited  English  Proficiency.  Many  of  our  stu- 
dents and  their  families  are  recent  arrivals  in  the  United  States.  We  have  56%  of 
our  children  who  are  Hispanic,  15%  Native  American,  5%  Asian,  4%  African  Amer- 
ican and  20%  Anglo. 

Emerson  Elementary  has  a  history  of  providing  innovative  programs  for  the  chil- 
dren and  families  it  serves.  Emerson  has  had  a  strong  relationship  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico.  This  collaboration  has  included  Emerson  establishing  a  focus 
as  a  Professional  Development  School.  This  has  resulted  in  a  teacher  training  pro- 
gram on  our  campus  for  the  last  three  years.  Ultimately,  what  this  means  is  that 
we  are  lifelong  learners  who  constantly  review  and  evaluate  our  processes  and  pro- 
grams. This  is  a  positive  reflection  on  the  staff  members  who  worlk  at  Emerson.  We 
are  also  a  pilot  site  for  the  Human  Services  Collaborative.  The  Collaborative  allows 
for  social  agencies  and  our  school  to  work  as  team  members  to  meet  the  needs  ex- 
pressed by  the  community  in  the  areas  of  violence  prevention,  mental  health  and 
physical  health.  We  have  on  our  site  a  social  worker,  a  nurse  practitioner,  members 
of  YDI  (a  gang  intervention  program)  providing  after  school  opportunities,  income 
support  workers  from  the  state  to  provide  services  after  school  to  our  families, 
parenting  classes  offered  weekly,  an  on-site  coordinator  for  the  Human  Services  Col- 
laborative funded  through  our  school  budget,  a  before  and  after  school  program 
which  begins  at  7:00  a.m.  and  closes  at  6:00  pm.  and  university  students  who  serve 
as  mentors  and  positive  role  models  for  our  cnildren.  We  will  also  begin  after  school 
clubs  with  a  focus  on  fine  arts,  sports  and  social  skills  development.  These  clubs  will 
also  be  in  session  during  part  of  the  summer  to  offer  safe  alternatives  for  our  chil- 
dren. 

Emerson  was  a  year  round  multi-track  school.  Before  adopting  this  type  of  cal- 
endar, the  staff  spent  a  year  evaluating  the  pros  and  cons  oi  such  a  calendar  and 
in  talking  with  parents  to  gain  their  input.  We  successfully  implemented  this  sched- 
ule for  three  years.  We  worked  to  insure  strong  communication  with  our  families 
and  were  offering  safe  alternatives  during  the  vacation  periods  on  our  school  site 
for  minimal  cost.  We  also  felt  that  the  year  round  calendar  offered  consistency  in 
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the  lives  of  children  who  desperately  need  consistency.  Children  transitioned  back 
into  a  school  schedule  after  a  three  week  break  easily  with  little  if  any  need  for  re- 
view of  material  or  expectations.  It  also  gave  staff  members  a  flexibility  that  does 
not  exist  with  a  traditional  calendar.  Staff  members  could  exchange  days  with  one 
another  and  serve  as  substitute  teachers  while  on  break.  Teachers  also  found  that 
there  was  less  burnout  because  of  the  more  frequent  breaks  during  the  school  year. 

In  May  1993,  shortly  after  the  Commission  visited  Emerson,  we  were  directed  by 
our  school  board  to  hold  a  vote  concerning  year  round  education.  Although  we  had 
surveyed  our  community  yearly  to  rcauest  feedback  on  our  year  round  schedule  and 
had  found  the  feedback  to  support  tnis  type  of  schedule,  our  community  voted  to 
return  to  a  traditional  schedule. 

We  have  worked  in  a  positive  manner  to  respond  to  the  direction  given  by  our 
community  and  school  board.  We  ended  our  1993-94  school  year  as  a  year  round 
school  on  June  30,  1994  and  began  on  a  traditional  schedule  on  August  15,  1994. 

Although  the  use  of  an  innovative  calendar  is  not  an  alternative  wnich  we  pres- 
ently have  in  place  at  Emerson,  we  continue  to  build  on  the  many  programs  which 
we  feel  offer  our  children  daily  opportunity  to  succeed.  Our  vision  for  Emerson  will 
continue  to  be  that  all  students  will  be  prepared,  productive  and  responsible  citizens 
of  the  future. 

Prepared  Stateme.mt  of  Iris  Carl 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Human- 
ities, I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the  National  Education  Commission 
on  Time  and  Learning  for  this  invitation  to  appear  today  and  bring  testimony  in 
support  of  their  report.  Prisoners  of  Time. 

I  am  Iris  Carl,  past  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics 
(NCTM).  The  NCTM  is  the  largest  professional  mathematics  education  organization 
in  the  nation  with  over  100,000  members  and  250  affiliated  councils.  My  experience 
as  a  public  school  educator  includes  being  a  teacher,  a  supervisor,  and  an  adminis- 
trator of  mathematics  programs  kindergarten  through  senior  high  school  in  Houston 
Texas.  At  the  university  level,  I  have  taught  graduate  courses  in  the  department 
of  curriculuiTi  and  instruction  designed  to  upgrade  the  pedagogical  and  content 
knowledge  and  skills  of  teachers  of  mathematics. 

Today,  I  wish  to  share  with  you  an  issue  that  has  been  of  critical  importance  to 
the  NCTM:  the  need  to  improve  the  mathematics  education  of  our  nation's  students 
and  their  teachers.  The  millions  of  students  currently  enrolled  in  our  schools  need 
to  know  more  mathematics  to  be  effective  citizens  than  any  other  generation  that 
has  graduated.  Our  nation  faces  crucial  tests  ahead  as  we  compete  on  an  inter- 
national level  with  trading  partners  who  value  education  more  than  we  have.  If  we 
are  to  help  teachers  teach  more  mathematics  to  students  whose  destinies  depend 
on  mathematical  literacy  we  must  provide  the  time. 

The  NCTM  has  introduced  groundbreaking  standards  for  school  mathematics  as 
a  coherent,  holistic  vision  designed  to  inform  and  support  local  reform  initiatives. 
The  Curriculum  and  Evaluation  Standards  for  School  Mathematics  and  Professional 
Standards  for  Teaching  Mathematics  were  developed  to  ensure  that  our  increasingly 
diverse  and  disadvantaged  student  population  possess  a  suitable  and  sufficient 
mathematics  background  to  face  a  future  characterized  by  complex  information  and 
technology. 

What  exists  today  is  a  serious  mismatch  between  what  our  students  are  capable 
of  learning  and  what  they  are  being  taught.  Each  year,  only  half  of  the  high  school 
graduates  leave  with  an  eighth  grade  mathematics  education  and  less  than  ten  per- 
cent have  completed  a  secondary  program  for  average  and  above  average  students. 
What  these  students  have  failed  to  learn  is,  in  large  measure,  what  we  have  failed 
to  teach  them.  In  traditional  high  schools  40  percent  of  the  students  fail  to  enroll 
in  enough — or  the  right — mathematics  courses,  by  choice  or  assignment,  to  prepare 
for  the  workforce  or  college.  The  real  world  outside  the  classroom  requires  that  stu- 
dents know  significantly  more  mathematics  than  ever  before.  Business  and  industry 
tell  us  that  three-quarters  of  new  jobs  for  students  entering  the  workforce  from  high 
school  require  proficiency  in  algebra,  geometry  and  the  use  of  technology. 

Mathematics  educators  are  leading  efTorts  to  eliminate  inequities  in  the  curricu- 
lum and  in  practice.  The  United  States  if  the  only  highly  industrialized  nation  that 
teacher  eight  years  of  arithmetic.  This  practice  hobbles  our  best  and  brightest  stu- 
dents as  well  as  those  who  have  been  the  least  successful.  It  leaves  little  room  in 
the  elementary  and  middle  school  for  the  inclusion  of  topics  that  build  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  secondary  mathematics  topics.  Research  and  practical  experience  of  the 
nation's  mathematics  teachers  indicate  that  students  who  are  exposed  to  complex 
mathematical  problems  at  earlier  ages  are  more  interested  in  mathematics  and 
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achieve  at  higher  levels  than  young  people  who  learn  mathematics  through  more 
traditional  rote  methods.  The  Standards  move  practice  away  from  early  sorting  and 
inflexible  tracking  that  have  been  barriers  to  quality  programs.  Setting  high  stand- 
ards for  all  students  and  providing  them  with  access,  opportunity  and  time  to  learn 
challenging,  relevant  subject  matter  are  positive  steps  needed  to  "fix"  the  system. 

To  this  end  more  than  forty  states  have  revised  or  are  revising  their  curriculum 
frameworks  to  align  them  with  the  NCTM  Standards  and  half  of  them  have  em- 
barked on  the  revision  of  state  assessments.  Their  focus  is  on  the  four  overarching 
goals  to  promote  student  self-confidence  in  mathematics.  Schools  and  districts  that 
adopt  the  Standards  can  count  on  positive  change  in  the  way  mathematics  is  taught. 
There  will  be  a  deemphasis  on  rote  memorization  of  math  facts  and  paper  and  pen- 
cil tasks  that  often  accompany  them.  Instead  students  will  be  immersed  in  the  ele- 
ments of  mathematical  reason,  which  depend  on  understanding  relationships  and 
concepts.  The  repeated  emphasis  on  "what  has  the  student  learned  how  to  do?"  not 
"what  information  has  the  student  internalized?"  call  for  a  departure  from  45  min- 
utes of  mathematics  daily  to  bold  blocks  of  time  for  instruction  with  extensions  into 
the  student's  world  beyond  the  classroom. 

The  kind  of  mathematics  teaching  advocated  by  the  NCTM  Standards  reflect  a 
students  ability  to  use  mathematics  in  meaningful  ways  to  connect  mathematical 
ideas  to  other  fields  and  to  use  mathematical  knowledge  and  reasoning  in  offering 
solutions  to  open-ended  questions.  The  Standards  recommend  that  the  teachers 
have  students:  Work  together  in  groups,  as  a  class  or  alone;  Verify  answers  using 
logic  and  evidence  rather  than  relying  on  the  teacher  as  the  only  authority:  Develop 
reasoning  skills  instead  of  memorizing  formulas;  Emphasize  problem  solving  rather 
than  rote  answers;  Understand  how  mathematics  is  used  in  everyday  life  rather 
than  seeing  skills  as  isolated  concepts;  Discuss  what  the  answers  mean  by  using 
real  world  scenarios;  or  projects  that  involve  hands-on  materials. 

The  kinds  of  curricular  and  instructional  changes  the  Standards  evoke  for  learn- 
ing and  teaching  require  an  earnest  commitment  to  professional  development.  Tech- 
nological advances  in  the  last  half-century  have  dramatically  changed  mathematics. 
Half  of  all  the  mathematics  we  know  today  was  invented  since  World  War  II.  Teach- 
ers knowledge  of  mathematics  and  mathematical  pedagogy  is  essential  to  improving 
student  achievement.  Their  knowledge  of  students  as  learners  of  mathematics  is  as 
important  to  reflective  practice  as  their  personal  attitudes,  beliefs  and  dispositions 
are  to  the  learning  environment.  If  we  are  to  accomplish  the  NCTM  goals  time  for 
teachers  to  learn  new  and  rich  content,  how  to  integrate  theory  and  practice  and 
incorporate  alternative  strategies  must  become  a  major  priority  and  not  an  after 
school,  one  day  or  a  week's  activity  with  little  or  no  follow-up. 

The  school  administrators  and  school  board  members  should  take  an  active  role 
in  supporting  teachers  of  mathematics  by  accepting  responsibility  for  understanding 
the  goals  for  mathematics  education  of  all  students  and  the  needs  of  teachers  of 
mathematics  in  realizing  these  goals  in  their  classrooms.  They  should  recruit  quali- 
fied teachers,  provide  support  for  beginning  and  experienced  teachers  and  adequate 
resources,  equipment,  time  and  funding  to  support  teaching  a  learning.  The  estab- 
lishment of  outreach  activities  with  parents,  leaders  in  business  and  industry  and 
others  in  the  community  to  build  support  for  quality  mathematics  programs  must 
be  a  part  of  this  equation. 

College  and  university  administrators  and  mathematics  education  faculty  rep- 
resent principal  partners  and  collaborators  needed  to  support  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  mathematics  as  envisioned  in  the  Standards.  They  should  spend  time 
in  schools  working  with  teachers  and  students,  collaborate  with  schools  and  teachers 
in  the  design  of  preservice  and  continuing  education  programs,  and  provide  leader- 
ship in  conducting  and  interpreting  mathematics  education  research. 

Collectively  we  can  make  no  better  investment  in  our  children's  and  the  nation's 
future  than  equipping  them  and  their  teachers  with  competence  at  using  the  most 
powerful  thinking  tool  they  will  ever  learn — mathematics.  Only  when  students  gain 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  use  mathematics — or  the  sciences — or  language  arts — 
will  they  achieve  at  world  class  levels  and  reach  their  highest  potential.  By  working 
together  we  can  develop  measures  of  progress  in  reaching  the  national  goals  in 
schools  nationwide — regardless  of  race,  background,  or  size  ol"  local  tax  base — that 
reflect  the  kind  of  learning  students  should  master  and  make  outstanding  teaching 
practice  the  norm. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Norman  Higgins 
prisoners  of  time— impucations  on  national  standards 

PRIONERS  OF  TIME,  the  report  by  the  National  Education  Commission  on  Time 
and  Learning,  stated  that  "the  most  important  Part  of  the  Commissions  charge  re- 
lated to  LEAIWING,  NOT  TIME."  The  Commission  recognized  that  the  central 
question  was  not  how  much  time  is  needed  but  what  are  we  attempting  to  accom- 
plish. What  is  it  that  we  want  students  to  know  and  be  able  to  do? 

The  Commission's  first  recommendation  is  to  REINVENT  SCHOOLS  AROUND 
LEARNING,  NOT  TIME.  We  recommended  a  common  core  of  English  and  language 
arts,  mathematics,  science,  civics,  history,  geography,  the  arts,  and  foreign  lan- 
guage. The  expectation  that  American  students  can  meet  world-class  performance 
standards  in  tnese  content  areas  has  several  implications  for  school-based  practice. 

FIRST:  The  decentralized  process  for  developing  standards  is  resulting  in  each 
discipline  creating  a  "dreamed  curriculuml,  without  any  serious  attention  to  time 

f)riorities.  In  adtution,  the  establishment  of  content  standards  in  eleven  (11)  dif- 
erent  disciplines  dilutes  the  efforts  to  establish  a  "common  core  of  learning."  The 
implementation  of  the  current  and  projected  standards  CANNOT  be  accomplished 
within  current  or  projected  TIME  allocations.  Again,  WE  FAIL  TO  ESTABLISH 
PRIORITIES  FOR  EITHER  TIME  OR  LEARNING. 

SECOND:  'The  Commission  is  convinced  that  if  American  students  are  to  meet 
world-class  standards  ALL  children  will  need  more  academic  time.  We  recommend 
that  schools  provide  additional  time  by  reclaiming  the  school  day  for  core  academic 
instruction.  We  recommend  that  5.5  hours  a  day  be  devoted  to  the  "common  core 
of  learning." 

Reclaiming  the  school  day  for  academic  purposes  will  provide  additional  time  to 
meet  new  standards.  Common  sense,  supported  by  research,  indicates  that  we  will 
need  more  time  than  currently  present  m  our  calendar  or  daily  schedule  if  we  are 
to  achieve  world-class  standards.  STANDARDS  ARE  NOT  TIME  FREE  FOR  STU- 
DENTS. 

THIRD:  The  implementation  of  standards  will  require  a  major  commitment  for 
the  professional  development  of  our  educational  workiorce.  Identifying  essential  core 
academic  concepts,  designing  new  learning  environments  for  students,  achieving  the 
unfilled  promise  of  technology,  and  creating  new  assessments  to  measure  academic 
standard^  will  require  intensive  amounts  of  TIME.  The  current  work  year  for  teach- 
ers needs  to  be  lengthened  and  reconfigured.  STANDARDS  REQUIRE  A  TIME  IN- 
VESTMENT IN  TEACHERS. 

The  current  debate  over  better  utilization  of  time  vs.  additional  time  has  created 
a  false  dilemma.  The  facts,  are  obvious.  We  need  more  TIME — not  to  do  more  of 
the  same,  but  to  use  all  time  in  new  and  different  ways. 

Prepared  Statement  of  R.L.  Wehling 

I  APPRECIATE  TEIE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  STRONGLY  ENDORSE  THE 
FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THIS  REPORT  AND  TO  URGE 
CONGRESS  TO  FULLY  SUPPORT  THEM  IN  EVERY  WAY  POSSIBLE. 


I  SEE  MANY  ANALOGIES  BETWEEN  SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS  PRACHCES 
AND  WHAT  THIS  REPORT  RECOMMENDS  FOR  OUR  SCHOOLS 

-      IN  MY  OWN  JOB,  I  MUST  PRODUCE  HIGH  QUALITY  WORK  ON  TIME,  y 

BUT  I  HAVE  SUBSTANTIAL  FLEXIBILITY  WHICH  ALLOWS  ME  TO  DO 
THINGS  LIKE  ATTEND  THIS  HEARING.  I  HAVE  ACCESS  TO  MY 
OFHCE,  MY  TECHNOLOGY,  AND  SLTPORT  PERSONNEL  24  HOURS  A 
DAY,  7  DAYS  A  WEEK.  IT  IS  THIS  x  1.EXIBILITY  WHICH  ENABLES  ME 
TO  COMBINE  EDUCATION  INTERESTS.  CHILDREN'S  ISSUES  AND 
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COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS  WITH  MY  ^  ASIC  JOB  RESPONSBILrnES  AND 
DEAL  WITH  EVERYTHING  EFFECTIVELY. 

I  WOULD  ADD  THAT  THERE  ARE  TWO  CONDITIONS  WHICH  EXIST 
IN  BUSINESS.  BUT  WHICH  ARE  NOT  UNIVERSALLY  PRESENT  IN 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  WHICH  ARE  AN  ESSENTIAL  FOUNDATION  UPON 
WHICH  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  THIS  REPORT  MUST  BUILD. 

THE  FIRST  r-ZATES  TO  ATTENDANCE.  IN  THE  WORKPLACE, 
EVERYONE  IS  EXPECTED  TO  BE  AT  WORK  EVERY  DAY  ON  TIME. 
REGARDLESS  OF  THE  STRUCTURE  OR  LENGTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
DAY  AND  SCHOOL  YEAR,  WE  MUST  FIND  A  WAY  TO  RE-INSTIIX  IN 
PARENTS  AND  STUDENTS  THAT  ATTENDANCE  IS  NO  1'  OPTIONAL 
AND  THAT  4  OUT  OF  5  DAYS  ISNT  GOOD  ENOUGH. 

SIMILARLY,  IN  BUSINESS.  WE  DEVOTE  A  SIGNIHCANT  AMOUNT  OF 
TEvffi  TO  THE  CONTINUED  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR 
PEOPLE.  WE  BELIEVE  THERE  SIMPLY  MUST  BE  A  STRONGER 
COMMITMENT  TO  A  SUSTAJNIN&  HIGH  QUALITY  PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS.  AGAIN,  THIS  IS  A 
PREREQUISITE  FOR  THE  MANY  FINE  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN 
PRTSONKJl^OFTIME  TO  SUCCEED. 

FINALLY,  rVE  HEARD  SOME  CRITICS  OF  THIS  REPORT  SAY  THAT  IT 
WOULD  BE  TOO  COSTLY  TO  ADD  TO  THE  SCHOOL  DAY,  WEEK,  OR 
YEAR. 

I  GO  BACK  TO  HOW  WE'D  LOCH  AT  THIS  WTIHIN  PROCTER  & 
GAMBLE.  IF  WE  BELIEVED  THE  DATA  AND  FINDINGS  IN  A  REPORT 
LIKE  THIS,  THE  VERY  FIRST  THING  WED  DO  IS  LOOK  AT  THE  COST 
OF  MJT  IMPLEMENTING  THE  REPORT,  BOTH  SHORT  TERM  AND 
L0NGT1ERM.  tm  thp  TAfrP.  OF  PRL'^OmRS  OF  TIME.  I  BELIEVE  THE 
COSTS  OF  INACTION  ARE  UNACCEPTABLE. 

THEREFORF  I  SUBMIT  THAT  WE  MUST  IMPLEMENT  THESE 
RECOMMENDAnONS  -  -  NOT  SOME  OF  THEM,  BUT  ALL  OF  THEM. 
THE  ONLY  QUESTIONS  ARE  HOW  LONG  IT  WILL  TAKE,  HOW 
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CREATIVE  WE  CAN  BE;  AND  HOW  MUCH  WE  CAN  INVOLVE 
PARENTS  AND  THE  COMMUNITY  IN  MOVING  FORWARD. 

I  WOULD  URGE  CONGRESS  TO  MONITOR  IMPLEMENTATION  ON  AN 
ONGOrNG  BASIS  AND  ASK  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  AND 
GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFHCE  FOR  REPORTS  OF  PROGRESS  ON  AN 
ANNUAL  BASIS  FROM  NOW  UNTIL  THE  YEAR  2000. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Robert  R.  Spillane 

The  report  of  the  National  CornminBion  on  Time  and  Learning, 
PrieonqrB  of  Time,  evokes  in  me  two  feelings i  belief  and  fear.   I 
believe  in  the  report's  integrity  and  good  sense,  and  x  believe 
that  if  school  districtB  throughout  the  country  worked  hard  to 
inpletnent  its  recoounendatione ,  we  would  achieve  school 
itnprovelmente  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  what  I  fear  is  that  it 
will  go  the  way  of  most  reports.  As  a  superintendent  of  schools 
for  over  26  years,  I  have  seen  too  many  studies,  commisaions,  and 
reports  come  and  go  without  leaving  a  trace.  A  major  report  hits 
the  news  for  a  few  weeks,  people  earnestly  vow  to  act  on  it,  and 
then  the  next  report  crowds  into  the  headlines  and  education 
journals,  and  we  forget  what  came  before.  And  so  it  goes,  year 
after  year. 

My  hope  is  that  we  can  break  ourselves  of  the  habit  of  diverting 
our  attention,  our  energies,  and  our  limited  rdsourcao  every  few 
months  or  years,  and  that  we  will  stay  focused  on  the  tough, 
clear,  unyielding  truths  in  this  report.  American  students,  on 
average,  spend  less  time  than  St.  ^nts  in  other  countries 
studying  core  academic  subjects.   While  no  one  is  foolish  enough 
to  think  that  "more"  is  necessarily  better,  more  instructional 
time — quality  instructional  time — is  an  indiapensible  element  of 
raising  academic  standards  and  achievement  levels  for  ^li. 
BtaudontB.   We  are  all  proud  of  the  extraordinary  academic 
achievements  of  our  brightest  and  most -motivated  students,  but 
the  unique  commitment  of  American  education  is  the  commitment  to 
provide  evppy  Btudent--regardleB8  of  race,  creed,  nationality,  or 
socio-economic  status — with  an  excellent,  free  public  education 
that  will  enable  each  student  to  reach  his  or  her  highest 
potential.   Mastering  world  class  standards  will  require  more 
time  fo;.  most  students. 

In  Faitfax  County,  we  are  gradually  raising  academic  standards 
and  expectations  in  various  ways,  and  our  achievement  indicators 
are  improving  despite  an  increasingly  diverse  student  population. 
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In  other  words,  our  teachers  and  students  are  successfully 
niAotlng  these  higher  expectations.   But,  even  in  a  high-achieving 
school  system  like  Fairfax/  the  expsotatione  have  to  be  limited 
by  what  is  realistically  possible  within  the  conatrainto  of  the 
fixed  clock  and  calendar.  Otherwise,  we  will  frustrate  both 
students  and  teachers.  The  curriculum  has  exploded  in  recent 
years  and  the  demands  on  schools  have  increased  dramatically. 
Something  has  to  give.   I  would  rather  see  more  time  than  less 
learning. 

He  tried,  in  1987,  to  increase  instructional  time  for  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  Fairfax  County.  The  result 
was  a  "split-deciBion."  After  a  long  and  arduous  effort  by  a 
task  force,  followed  by  considerable  community  debate,  we  added  a 
7th  period  to  the  school  day  at  the  secondary  level — but  lost  a 
proposal  to  add  two  hours  a  week  to  the  elementary  schedule.  We 
have  indisputable  evidence  from  course  enrollment  data  of  the 
academic  advantages  gained  by  middle  and  high  school  students. 
The  elementary  schedule  remains  unchanged  because  a  coalition  of 
elementary  parents  and  teachers  prevailed  with  the  School  Board. 
The  arguments  against  extending    /tructional  time  are  certain  to 
be  heard  again  and  should  be  anticipated  in  other  places. 

The  objections  from  teachers  were  loss  of  planning  time  in  the 
daily  schedule  and  increased  work  (teaching  time)  without 
increased  salaries.  The  objections  from  parents  were  disruption 
of  i^cheduled  nonschool  activities  (private  lesBons  and  team 
practices)  and  excessive  academic  pressure  on  young  children.  Me 
will  be  struggling  with  these  issues  again  this  year  because  we 
have  fojnned  another  citizen  task  force — initiated  by  a  School 
Board  resolution  and  spurred  on  by  the  Prisoners  of  Time  report. 
This  time,  task  force  members  will  have  the  advantage  of  the 
CommisB*on'B  findings  and  recommendations,  which  validate  our 
conoernB/  and  I  have  high  hopes  that  we  will  find  creative  ways 

to  overcome  many  of  the  obetaclae  to  change  and  to  build 

community  consensus. 

While  local  communities  must  retain  the  prerogative  of 
determining  what  their  school  calendars  and  clocks  will  be, 
district  efforts  to  change  would  be  easier  if  national  and  state, 
leaders  used  their  bully  pulpits  to  proclaim  the  accuracy  of  the 
report's  statement  that  "the  6-hour,  180-day  school  year  should 
be  relegated  to  museums — an  exhibit  from  our  education  past."  The 
past,  in  this  case,  is  the  19th  century,  and  we  are  about  to 
enter  the  21st.  These  leaders  must  recognize  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  firmly-entrenched  societal  tradition  and  cultural  custom 
(to  say  nothing  of  commercial  interests)  that  must  be  confronted 
at  all  levels  of  government  and  by  all  levels  of  education. 
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Orassrootg  •ffortB   alone  cannot  raise  tho  national  conBclouanaBa 
and  mobiliea  the  national  will  to  ohango.      wherever  those  local 
efforts   are   being    initiated,    however,    it  might  be  mutually 
advantageous   for  the  Department  of  Education  to  provide  research 
support   and  to  disseminate   findings. 

It  Ib   important  to  remember  that  the  first,   tho  foremost,   and  the 
primary   finding  that  we  would  be   looking  for   is   thiei    higher 
academic  achievement  by  all  students.   Many  other  secondary 
factors  will  surface  for  bonsideration .   '.^ut  the  bottom  line  is  to 
transform  schools   into  places  of   limltiesB   learning  for  both 
students  and  teachers.      I  personally  believe  that  implementing 
ths  recommendations  of  the  Prisoners  of  Time  report  will  enable 
us   to  make   long  overdue  changes  in  the  oonditions  and  atatus  of 
teaching  and  to  strengthen  the  teaching  profession.      If  we  want 
bettor  schools,    for  all  kids  and  not  just  a  few,   we  must  give 
mora  time  for  teachers  to  teach  and  for  children  to  maoter  core 
academic  subjects. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Donna  Hardy 

New  Stanley:    How  Wo  Restructured  Time 


New  Stanley  is  an  inner  city,  neighborhood  elementary  school.    The 
building  was  built  in  1913.    There  are  about  380  Btudents.    81%  of  the 
students  receive  free  or  reduced  iunoh.    The  student  population  is  about  7% 
Asifin,  27%  Hispanic,  33%  African-American,  and  33%  Anglo.    There  are       • 
thirty-three    staff    members. 

In  1989.  Dr.     David  Lusk,  the  superintendent  of  our  district  at  that  time, 
put  a  letter  on  the  desk  of  the  director  of  staff  development  with 
instructions  to  apply  for  an  RJR  Nabisco  Next  Century  Schools  grant.    This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  process  that  ended  in  March  of  1990  with  a 
$750,000  grant.    Over  1,500  schools  applied,  fifteen  were  selected  as 
finalist,  and  three  were  fully  funded.    New  Stanley  was  one  of  the  three 
fully  funded  programs.    The  funds  were  awarded  over  a  three  year  poriod. 
The  grant  was  non-renewable  after  the  three  year  period. 

The  New  Stanley  program  is  based  on  high  expectations  for  all  students, 
expanded  opportunities  for  success  for  all,  continued  growth  for  students 
and  staff.    The  backbone  of  our  program  is  the  Effective  Schools 
Movement,  Efficacy  Institute  training  by  Dr.     Jeff  Howard  at  Harvard 
University,  and  the  Comer  Model  of  School  Governance  by  Dr.    James  Comer 
at  Yale  University. 

Some  of  the  features  of  the  New  Stanley  program  were: 

•Team  teaching  where  teams  of  three  teachers  are  responsible  for  the 
Instruction  or  all  the  studerts  on  a  grade  level.  The  teachers  have  the 
responsibility  and  freedom  to  group  and  re-group  in  ways  to  best  meet  the 
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needs  of  all  the  students.    The  teachers  have  common  planning  periods  so 
they  can  collaborate  to  provide  the  best  instruction  for  the  students. 

•Teams  of  teachers  followed  students  for  a  two  or  three  year  cycle.     For 
example.  Kindergarten  teachers  began  with  a  group  of  students  and  taught 
them  through  second  grade.    Another  team  of  teachers  took  the  studonts 
from  third  grade  through  fifth  grade.     This  gave  teachers  the  opportunity 
to  get  to  know  their  students  and  their  parents  well.     Students  and 
teachers  did  not  have  to  get  acquaintc:;.    Teachers  knew  where  the 
students  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  right  whore  to  begin. 

•Implementation  of  site-based  shared  decision  making  through  the  Comer 
Model  in  which  parents  and  community  become  an  intergal  part  of  the 
sohool  team. 

•Outcome-Based  Education  gave  teachers  a  focused  view  of  what  is  most 
Important  for  students  to  learn  and  to  give  students  expanded 
opportunities  to   master  significant  learning, 

•Extensive  use  of  technology  to  manage  information  and  to  prepare 
students  to  use  the  tools  of  the  twenty-first  century. 

•J»/Kjitiple  J^ans  of  Assessment  to  expand  how  we  look  at  student  progress 
beyond  standardized  test  scores  to  include  portfolio  assessment,  self- 
evaluation,  kid-watching,  audio/video  tapes,  and  action  research. 

•The  whole  staff  Efficacy  training  to  better  understand  how  to  work  with 
students  to  ensure  that  all  students  can  learn  and  be  successful. 
•Extended  day  care  (7:00  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M.) 
•Breakfast/Hot  Lunch  Program 


I  feel,  the  biggest  change  at  New  Stanley  was  time.    The  changes  we 
mad©  with  time  were  the  amount  of  time  teachers  and  students  spent  at 
school  and  what  we  did  when  we  were  at  school.    When  we  talk  about  time 
at  New  Stanley,  it  not  a  simple  issue.     We  i.n-. biased  student  days  from 
180  days  to  203  days  .    Our  teachers'  duty  days  increased  from  187  to  219 
days.    Our  school  year  began  In  mid-August  and  ended  in  mid-July  the  next 
year.    Our  school  year  was  divided  Into  four-  '3n  week  quarters  with  one 
week  student  break  separating  each  quarter. 

This  Is  year  iive  of  New  Stanley.    The  grant  was  for  pfee  years.    The  grant 
paid  for  the  additional  time  teachers  spent  working  with  our  students. 
Remember,  the  grant  was  for  three  years  and  non-renewable.    Our  school 
district  felt  what  was  happening  at  New  Stanley  was  significant. 
Efficacy  training,  the  Comer  Model,  and  Outcomes-Based  Education  became 
a  part  of  the  district's  f4ve''year  plan.    The  extended  school  year  did  not. 
Wo  believed  very  strongly  In  what  was  happening  at  New  Stanley.    By  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  grant,  we  had  a  '^'>w  superintendent.    Dr. 

James  Hensley  felt  New  Stanley  was  doing  some  Important  things  for 
education  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas.    He  felt  th©  throe  month  vacations  each 
summer  did  not  benefit  our  students.    He  encouraged  us  to  look  at  how  we 
could  restructure  our  school  year  using  180  student  days.      We  maintained 
all  the  components  of  our  program.    The  school  year  begins  the  first  of 
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August.     There  i$  a  two  week  intersession  in  October  which  provides 
intensive  reading  and  math  attention  plus  opportunities  to  use  skills 
around  a  special  theme.    We  will  serve  about  150  students  with  a  1-15 
student-teacher  ratio.     The  teachers  will  focus  on  reading  and  math  skills. 
The  second  intersession  runs  the  Hrst  two  weeks  in  March.     All  staff 
members  and  students  who  do  not  participate  in  the  intersessions  have 
vacation  time.     New  Stanley  will  observe  the  same  holidays  as  the  rest  of 
our  district.    The  month  of  July  is  all  school  vacation  time.    We  extended 
our  school  day  by  fifteen  minutes  each  day  and  we  continue  to  use  two  - 
hours  each  Wednesday  for  staff  development  time. 

In  restructuring  New  Stanley,  we  changed  how  we  teach,  what  we  teach, 
how  we  feel  about  students  and  how  students  feel  about  themselves.    If 
we  wanted  our  students  to  be  the  best,  we  must  provide  time  to  develop 
our  teachers.     New  Stanley  chose  the  four-  one  week  sessions  between 
quarters  for  record  preparations,  parent  conferences,  team  planning,  and 
for  the  development  of  staff.     During  staff  development  time  we  have 
worked  on  developing  staff  in  everything  from  using  developmentally 
appropriately   practices  to   alternative  forms  of  assessment  to  total   staff 
endorsement  in  teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language.    We  Increased  the 
amount  of  time  and  the  quality  of  time  spent  teaching  and  learning. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Paul  R.  Lehman 

I  appreoAte  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  this  moming  to  apeak  on  behalf  of  the 
arts  and'to  represent  the  ConBortimn  of  National  Arts  Education  Associations, 
the  group  that  developed  the  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education. 

Becauae  there  is  very  Uttle  time,  I  won't  explain  why  we  believe  so  strongly  that 
every  student  at  every  level,  K-12,  should  have  access  to  a  balanced, 
comprehensive,  and  sequential  program  of  instruction  in  the  arts  taught  by 
qualified  teachers  during  the  school  day.  We  consider  the  five  basics  of  the 
curriculum  to  be  language  arta,  mathematica,  natxiral  sciences,  social  studies, 
and  the  arts,  including  music,  visual  arts,  theater,  and  dance.  We  have  been 
extremely  gratified  that  all  of  the  major  participants  in  the  education  reform 
movement  have  shared  that  view,  and  I  will  assiune  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  do  aa  well.  We  behave  that  15%  of  every  student's  curriculum  at  every 
level  should  be  devoted  the  arts,  a  figure  based  on  the  recommendations  of  John 
Qoodlad  in  his  landmark  book,  A  Place  Called  Scfiool.^ 

I  believe  that  Prisoners  of  Time,  the  report  of  the  National  Education  CiomimssioQ 
on  Time  and  Lem  uing,  is  the  moat  important  document  in  the  education  reform 
movement  since  A  Nation  at  Risk  in  1983.  It  addresses  a  fundamental  problem 
and  it  oflfiars  conatnictive  recommendations.  It  is  based  sohdly  on  research,  site 
visits,  ertensive  deliberation,  and  broad  consultation.  And  it  wisely  includes  the 
arte  within  the  core  academic  curriculum  to  be  studied  by  every  student.  Any 
incentives  that  the  federal  government  can  provide  to  states  and  school  districts  to 
encourage  them  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  will  be 
very  helpfiil  to  arts  education. 

The  education  reform  movement  has  not  been  kind  to  the  arts.  Virtually  all 
schools  oontinne  to  offer  music  and  the  visual  arte,  but  the  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  each  of  those  disciplines  in  the  elementary  school  averaged  only  an  hour  a  week 
or  lees  in  1989,  down  by  15  to  20  minutes  since  1962.  There  are  no  reliable  figures 
on  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  theater  or  dance,  but  theater  is  available  in  only 
16%  of  the  elementary  schools  euid  dance  in  a  mere  8%.^ 

What  au'e  the  concerns  of  arts  teachers  regarding  time?  In  the  elementary  school 
pressures  for  higher  test  scores  in  reading  and  math  sometimes  lead  classroom 
teachers  and  principals  to  reduce  still  furtner  the  already  scant  time  allocated  to 
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the  arta.  Thia  eroaion  reveals  a  glaring  lack  of  commitment  to  balance  in  the 
curriculum.    In  the  middle  achool  some  adminiatreton*  believe  that  the  arts 
diadplinoB  can  be  compreaaed  into  aix-  to  ten-  week  modulea  and  included  in  a 
series  of  oflFerings  to  which  students  are  "exposed"  during  the  year.  In  fact,  both 
research  and  experience  have  ahown  that  intenaive,  concentrated  practice  doean't 
work  as  well  as  slower,  paced  practice.^  In  the  high  Bchool  the  greateat  single 
obBtacle  to  an  adequate  arta  program  ia  the  six-period  day,  which  still  exists  in  far 
too  many  schoola.  The  problem  of  not  having  enough  periods  becomes  even  worse 
when  the  school  increases  its  graduation  requirementa  and  thus  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  students  to  elect  the  arts. 

What  can  Congress  and  the  federal  government  do  to  help  in  the  implementation 
of  the  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education?  We  all  recognize  that  moat  of  the 
actions  required  to  implement  the  standards  must  occur  at  the  state  or  local 
levels.  But  any  federal  funding  for  educatian  should  be  contingent  upon  states 
and  districts  adopting  and  implementing  the  national  standards  approved  in  the 
disciplines  dted  in  the  Goals  2000  Act.  In  addition: 

1.  Congress  should  establish  a  National  CommiBBion  odq  the  Role  of  the  Arts  in 
Education.  This  would  be  a  logical  follow-up  to  the  National  Ekiucation 
Commiaaion  on  Time  and  Learning.  Many  of  the  problems  of  arta  education 
are  shared  with  other  disciplines,  but  some  are  unique.  That  vmiqueness, 
together  with  the  recency  with  which  the  arts  have  been  accepted  among  the 
basics  of  the  curriculum,  justifies  the  creation  of  the  proposed  Commiflsion. 
The  charge  to  the  Commission  would  be  to  examine  (1)  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  American  culture,  (2)  the  relationship  between  education 
and  culture,  (8)  the  threats  and  challenges  facing  American  culture,  (4)  the 
uaefulneas  of  tlie  arts  in  preserving  and  protecting  American  culture,  (6)  the 
placa  of  arts  education  in  improving  the  effectivenesB  of  the  American 
workforce,  and  (6)  the  role  of  the  arta  in  education  reform,  including  the 
abiHty  of  the  arta  to  motivate  students,  keep  them  in  school,  and  maJce  schools 
more  enjoyable  places.  The  Commission  would  receive  public  testimony, 
make  site  visite,  aaalyze  data  and  research,  and  consult  experts.   It  would 
then  make  recommendationB. 

2.  Congress  should  ee-abUsh  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Implementation  of  Voluntary  Contant  Standard*.  The  Committee  woxild  be 
composed  of  the  chair  and  one  other  member  of  each  of  the  oversight 
committees  supervising  the  standarda  prqjects  in  the  disciplines  dted  in  the 
Goals  2000  Act.  Its  charge  would  be  to  identify  the  mcgor  impediments  to 
implementation  and  to  recommend  solutions.  It  ia  widely  expected  that  the 
standards  currently  under  development  in  the  various  diadpUnes  collectively 
will  requii«  more  time  and  more  f\inds  than  are  currently  available  In  most 
schools.  The  Committee  would  seek  ways  to  reconcile  the  national  standards 
in  the  various  disdplinea  with  one  another  and  with  the  ultimate  constrEonts 
of  the  clock  and  the  budget  so  that  they  can  be  worid-class  without  being 
utterly  unachievable.  It  would  provide  help  for  elementary  teachers  seeking 
to  achie^^  the  standards  by  emphasizing  cross-diedphnary  relationships.   It 
would  proceed  by  creating  iasues  teams,  each  consisting  of  members  of 
various  disdpUnary  standards-writing  committees  and  oversight  committees, 
and  each  dealing  with  a  specific  issue  such  as  coats,  time  and  scheduling, 
equipment  and  technology,  teacher  education  and  professional  development, 
cross-disdplinary  relationships,  and  multicxilturalism.    It  would  ask  each 
issues  team  to  recommend  strategies  for  dealing  with  that  issue. 

3.  Congress  should  aponsor  a  National  Showcase  for  Arta  Education.  This 
would  be  a  day-long  celebration  held  at  the  Kennedy  Center  and,  linked  by  TV, 
at  arts  centers  throughout  America.    It  would  showcase  American  culture 
while  demonstrating  the  skills  of  the  nation's  elementary  and  oecondaiy 
students  in  the  performing  arts  and  the  visual  arts.   It  would  featin^  simul- 
taneous performances  by  student  musicians  and  dancers  throughout  the 
nation  as  well  as  selected,  representative  groups  presenting  dramatic  acenos 
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or  discuscing  thair  work  in  the  visual  art*.   It  would  demonfltrat«  America's 
preeminent  position  in  arts  education.  It  would  feature  large  and  amall 
eoBembles  and  soloists  &x>m  aU  50  states  and  would  include  origizial  student 
works.  It  could  be  part  of  a  White  Hotise  Conference  on  Arts  Education. 

We  are  delighted  that  the  Goals  2000  Act  included  the  arts  among  the  disdplinea 
in  which  every  young  American  should  demonstrate  competence  and  that  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  two  Elndowments  funded  the  development  of  the 
National  Standards  for  Arts  Education.  Both  actions  wore  critically  important  to 
arta  education.  We  urge  that  in  the  future  Ck)ngres8  and  the  Executive  Branch 
ensure  that  all  educational  policies  and  legislation  applying  to  the  other  basic 
disciplines  of  the  curriculum  apply  to  the  arts  as  well.  This  would  include  any 
project  designed  to  achieve  a  national  corsensus,  such  as  the  standards  project, 
as  well  as  any  program  concerning  any  spofrific  aspect  of  education  such  as 
teecher  education;  in-service  professional  development;  research;  testing; 
development  of  curricular  materials;  scholarships  and  loans;  loan  forgiveness; 
teacher,  student,  or  school  recognition  or  Incentive  programs;  and  so  forth. 

Arta  educators  need  more  time  for  teaching  and  more  support  if  the  nationed 
standards  are  to  be  achieved.  There  is  currently  a  spectacular  mismatch  between 
the  lofty  objectives  set  forth  in  the  standards  and  the  meager  resources  available  to 
many  teachers.  Time  is  the  key.  It's  our  most  precious  resource.  It's  a  resource 
that  is  literally  irreplaceahle.  It's  the  only  reeource  that  is  allocated  with  absolute 
equality  to  eveiy  human  being— and  to  every  school. 

Some  say  that  there  is  not  enough  time  in  the  school  day  to  teach  the  arts  and  the 
othor  basics  as  well.  That  is  aiinply  not  true.  John  Qoodlad  has  careftiUy 
explained  hor-,  but  anyone  who  doesn't  accept  his  suggestions  has  only  to  look  at 
the  models  offered  by  the  many  schools  all  across  the  nation,  in  every  state,  that 
have  no  trouble  finf^mg  time  for  the  arts.  It  is  not  necessary  to  choose  between  the 
arts  and  the  pthar  basics.  That  is  a  false  dichotomy.  A  lack  of  will  is 
masquerading  as  a  lack  of  time. 

The  arts  exalt  the  human  spirit.  They  enhance  the  quahty  of  life.  They  transform 
the  human  eii>eriance.   They  bring  joy  and  pleastire  to  humans  in  every  society 
and  every  culture.  The  arta  are  the  chocolate  chips  in  the  cookie  of  Ufe.  Should 
aecesa  to  the  arte  be  reserved  for  an  eUte  few?  Or  should  the  arts  be  available  to 
all?   I  urge  your  careful  consideration  of  the  three  specific  suggestions  offered 
here  and  your  commitment  to  treat  th^  arts  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
basic  discipliaes  in  all  federal  pohdee  and  legislation. 


Ijohn  Qoodlad,  A  Plaei  CaiUd  School  (New  York:  McGraw-HiU,  1983),  pp.  134, 286-7. 

^ChATlea  Leonhard.  The  Status  of  Arta  Eduaation  in  AmerUon  Publie  Schools  (Urbaua,  Dlinoia: 
Univeralty  of  Illinois,  1891),  pp.  174, 176, 182. 

^Richard  Colwell.  ed.  Handbook  ofRetmrch  on  Muaio  Teaohing  and  Ltaming  (N«w  York: 
Schirmar  Book*,  1992),  ev.  "ntxe  Tranefor  of  Music  Loaming,"  by  Tbomae  Tunka. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Denis  P.  Doyle 

Mr.  CtoirMm,  iaa±m»  of  «sa  cjonroittaa,  it  is  a  plaasur*  to  appear  befocB 
you  today,  one  ueek  before  our  sexvioe  as  nvanbara  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Camiasian.  on  Tlma  and  Learning  canas  to  an  end.     1  an  pliwmd  to 
r^Hysrt  to  you  that  our  two  and  ona  half  years  of  sarvioe  have  bam 
pcoductivB  and  «ilisfxtenlng,  and  I  know  that  ny  fellow  ootanissiorwrB  ahara 
ny  entluaiaen  for  the  work  wa  were  privileged  to  undartaka  —  at  ycur 
invltatlcna 
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May  I  also  say  that  we  ar«  oanf Idant  that  oar  final  naport  —  PriyaWEB  a£ 
j^  —  has  T~"^*  an  Important  cantrltution  to  the  natlcnal  debate  abc«t 
•ducaticn  reform  and  renewal.     At  the  time  the  Ccssnisslon  was  craatad, 
Doat  cfasarveiB  asmffiBd  that  cur  prijicipal  oonoem  wculd  be  tha  length  of 
the  wAoQl  day  and  year.     To  ba  sure,  thosa  issues  are  iaportant,  but  fflara 
inportant  by  f ar  ia  "learning,"  and  that  became  tha  focus  of  oir  dalibera- 
tin».     irdaad,  v»  b«liave  that  our  unique  contribution  to  the  natimal 
education  dabata  has  bean  to  Identify  the  mlsal2vg  pizzle  pieoa:  to  naka 


tin»  a  variable,  not  a  constant.  .    ^ 

Historically  —  in  the  tine  of  royal  tutor,  for  esanple  —  time  was  a 
variable,     iteaching  ona-on-one,  studerrts  oould  take  whatovar  tim  they 
paeded  to  oastar  the  subject  at  hand.     Just  as  we  do  aa  adults  today,     m 
faat  Boet  of  vihat  we  leam  outside  of  school  is  not  tiias  bound;  wa  take 
the  time  we  need  to  aogiiirs  mastery,  whether  it  is  a  second  language,  a 
gana  1U»  bridge  or  golf,  or  the  intricacies  of  Roberts  Rules  of  order. 


only  in  tha  madam  era  —  the  era  of  mass  educatiim  —  has  tlma  baocoe 
fixed:  so  many  hours  or  days  or  weeks  of  study  becni»  the  natric,  not  hew 
TT«y»i  you  learned.     And  as  ve  all  knov,  each  of  us  learns  at  different 
rates  at  different  timas  in  cxir  lives.     The  least  ws  can  expect  df  tha 
Bcdam  schcx)l  is  that  it  reflect  this  aioiple  truth. 

TO  that  «ni  I  would  liJce  to  make  four  unocnplicatad  reocninendationa  to 
tiiia  ocnmittae  about  the  future  of  "tinva  and  learning,"  each  reflecting  a 
time-honoiBd  federal  role: 

►•     First,  vAiilo  it  is  apprc^riate  that  our  service  as  nnwninsi oners 
ocnfis  to  an  end  next  week  —  we  have  done  our  job  and  it  is  tjjna  to 
neve  ott  —  tha  wor^  we  began  should  not  gtcp.     The  baton  shculd  be 
pasfitfYJ  to  the  U9  Departr»nt  of  Education  and  future  federal  aducation 
policieft  should  ba  carefully  crafted  with  tha  issue  of  time  in  flhaip 
focuSi     For  GUBB^e,  the  federal  govemmant  should  get  its  own  house 
in  order  and  nake  it  clear  that  time  can  be  a  variable  in  its  pro- 
grasB,  mast  notably  Oiapter  1;  local  schools  should  be  fpsa  to  run 
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Chaptar  1  prograna  aftar  acivx)l  or  in  the  suttmer,  not  just  as  pall  out 
prtsgranB.  UrxiLe  Sam  mist  ba  part  of  the  solution,  not  the  problan; 

►  To  further  this  approach,  a  vigorous  public  information  camspaign 
stould  be  launched  by  tha  Secretary  to  spread  the  word  and  an 
alactccnic  clearing  house  should  be  created  to  prtJvide  much  naaded 

infamation  far  practitioners; 

»•  Tto  glva  saoB  bita  to  fesderal  rhetoric,  a  USDoE  grants  program  should 
ba  ostabliahfBd  to  undsirwrita  bold  initiativoa  for  mat  tlma  and 
learning  oonfigurations;  these  grants  should  support  daraonstrationa 
\AiicS;  will  nodal  new  uses  of  tine  and  laaznim?  rather  than  providing 
operating  eaqpanses  (for  which  there  will  be  no  replacanont  funds  at 
grants'  end) ;  and 

>  Finally,  federal  flexibility,  tha  clearir^  house  and  a  grants  pro- 
grnm  shoCdd  be  matarially  strangthenad  with  a  vigorous  technical  assia- 
tancs  effort  for  states  and  localities  intent  on  reconfiguring  tlaa 
and  laaznlng. 

It  ia  clear  that  wa  know  enough  to  act;  what  ia  nsedad  ia  vision,  leader^ 
ship  and  ancouragtBiQent. 

Let  WB  close  with  an  observation  that  emerged  firm  our  Ocraniaaian  astperi- 
er»a.  I  was  sitrucJc  by  tha  fact  that  the  icat  dramatio  and  Intarastirg 
'»v'»"T'^°°  °£  heb7  uses  of  tiioe  and  learning  cama  frcm  small  sc^xools  and 
acteol  districts  who  diil  it  on  thair  own.  In  tho  ba^r:  American  tradition 
th«y  waited  for  no  one,  fcirgaJ  ahaad,  and  eat  tha  pi'  :  for  tha  nation.  A 
short  (and  necaasarily  irccxipleta  list  of  schools)  r-  ollc  and  private, 
naloM  tha  point:  tha  Beacon  Day  School  in  Oakland  Cki     {■topraswilla  tJC: 

Murfraasbaro  TE;  Buena  Vista  VA;  laadville  CO;  tha  Comarstana  School, 
DBtroit  ME;  New  Stanley  in  Kansas  City;  Piscataquis  Ocnruniiy  High  School 
In  Ouiltord  VE.    What  did  these  schools  have  in  ootmcai  besides  size? 
VislCTiary  laadars,  n«n  ard  wcnan  willing  to  taJca  ria)cs,  to  bend  tha  rulaa, 
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out  xmX  tap*,  arri  not  ta)«  anything  for  griuited.    Thay  ar«  tha  unsung 
of  Amtrican  aducatlon  refara. 


In  doBing,  I  vrauld  like  t6  euhnit  for  tha  reoord  th»  text  of  an  article 
of  mina  an  this  subject  —  scaiools:  It's  AbcfUt  TiSB  —  that  ran  in  tho 
January  16,   L994  RpittopT^  SUD- 

Mr.  Chainnan  a«i  laenbars,  thank  for  tha  opportunity  to  appear  bafoa»  yai 
tootv. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:13  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  ac^ourned.] 
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